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It is impossible even 
to enumerate the fairly 
important strikes that have been in prog- 
ress during the past fortnight. Nearly 
every industry which is prospering has 
felt them, and their occurrence must be 
regarded as a sign of prosperity. This 
paradox is abundantly justified by the 
history of labor uprisings. Trades-unions 
in this country first became a power in 
the early fifties, when the gold discoveries 
were followed by a world-wide rise in 
prices and activity of trade. The first 
effect of trade revival was the general 
employment of the unemployed; and when 
the fear of idle workmen stepping into 
places was removed, the men at work 
were able successfully to demand better 
terms. What was so notably true in the 
great trade revival in the fifties has been 
true in the lesser trade revivals ever since. 
During the periods of falling prices and 
trade depression strikes have been fewer 
in number, and have almost uniformly 
aimed to avoid worse conditions rather 
than to obtain better. The fact that 
these strikes have frequently been so long 
and have -usually been so disastrous has 
given the ‘pubiic an exaggerated idea of 
their number. The strikes of the present 
Season are not strikes against reduced 
wages and longer hours, but strikes for 
better wages and shorter hours. Those 
in the building trades have been the most 
numerous and the most successful. The 
exceptional skill of the workmen in these 
trades has made their organization easy, 
and the fact that they are generally em- 
ployed by small contractors instead of 
great corporations or combinations has 
made united resistance to their demands 
the more difficult. May Ist witnessed the 
virtual establishment of the eight-hour 
day in all the building trades in all the 
“organized ”’ or “unionized” towns in 
New England, and the granite-workers also 
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secured the same concession. On the New 
York Central Railroad there was threat- 
ened a strike of huge dimensions, but the 
management of the road, by the courteous 
discussion of grievances with its men, the 
prompt concession of certain demands, 
and the firm refusal of others, secured a 
Satisfactory adjustment. According to 
the New York “ Evening Post,” the con- 
cession made was an advance in wages 
practically corresponding to the general 
advance in the cost of living, and the 
demand firmly refused was the preposter- 
ous one that the unions should determine 
what individual men might be discharged. 
Hitherto American trades-unions have 
recognized the absolute right of employ- 
ers to discharge employees, and have 
only made the discharge of individuals a 
class grievance when membership in the 
union was believed to be the cause. Be- 
yond this unions have, it is clearly evi- 
dent, no right to go. 
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This year politital con- 
ventions are marked 
by none of the excite- 
ment attending those of four years ago. 
Then the Democratic Conventions were 
divided on the question of platform and 
the Republican Conventions on the ques- 
tion of candidates. ‘This year there is no 
division on anything of real importance. 
Last week the New Hampshire Democrats 
indorsed the Chicago platform “in whole 
and in detail” with as much apparent 
unanimity as did*those of Michigan and 
Iowa, and the platforms in the three States 
were also in complete agreement in their 
condemnation of “ ‘mperialism,” “ muilitar- 
ism,’ and trusts. There was the same 
unanimity everywhere respecting the can- 
didate for President—-Mr. Bryan’s re- 
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Michigan Convention put in nomina- 
tion for Vice-President ex-Congressman 
Charles A. Towne, of Minnesota, who 
ranks with Senator Teller, of Colorado, as 
the intellectual leader of. the Silver Re- 
publicans—or Lincoln Republicans, as 
they now call themselves in view of the 
new issues. The fact that Mr. Towne 
has the cordial support of the Populists 
of his State, and was widely favored as 
the Populist nominee for President in 
1896, would seem to make his nomination 
for the Vice-Presidency assure the effect- 
ive fusion of the pro-silver and anti-im- 
perialist parties. Mr. Towne would put 
the issue of imperialism even more into 
the foreground than Mr. Bryan, as he 
believes that the gold discoveries have 
expanded the currency enough for the 
country’s immediate needs, so that the 
settlement of this issue may await the set- 
tlement of the issue he regards as para- 
mount. The Republican Conventions in 
Michigan and Nebraska were without in- 
cident, except for the contest in the 
Nebraska Convention as to whether Sena- 
tor Thurston should be made one of the 
delegates to the National Convention. 
Senator Thurston’s election as delegate 
was bitterly opposed by the Omaha “ Bee” 
on the ground that he had affronted Re- 
publican anti-monopolists by leaving his 
seat in the Senate to appear before the 
Supreme Court of Nebraska as attorney 
for the Standard Oil Trust in its attempt 
to prevent the enforcement of the State 
anti-trust law. The final action of the 
Convention was to elect both Senator 
Thurston and Mr. Rosewater, the pub- 
lisher of the “ Bee,” as delegates to the 
National Convention. In Michigan the 
anticipated excitement over Governor 
Pingree’s reported defection to the Demo- 
crats was avoided by the Governor’s 
prompt denial of the widely published 
interview. 


The National charac- 
ter of the movement 
to preserve our American wild birds from 
extinction was shown by the action of the 
House of Representatives last week upon 
Mr. Lacey’s bill giving the Secretary of 
Agriculture power to regulate the impor- 
tation of birds, and forbidding inter-State 
traffic in those killed in this country in 
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violation of local laws. The clause goy- 
erning the inter-State traffic is immedi- 
ately the more important, but the powers 
conferred upon the Secretary respecting 
the introduction of birds from abroad are 
far-reaching, and include authority to 
import wild pigeons, grouse, and other 
species of wild birds that have become 
almost extinct in this country. The 
House adopted the bill by a vote of 
144 to 26. If legislation of this kind can 
be supplemented by a healthful public 
sentiment against the offensive fashion of 
wearing birds’ wings as ornaments, our 
fields and forests may regain the old 
charm that came from the song and plu- 
mage of the wild birds. Dr. van Dyke’s 
maxim that “ one bird in the bush is worth 
two in the bonnet” deserves the serious 
consideration of one-half of our people. 
In the Senate the greater part of the week 
was spent in the consideration of the Army 
and Navy bills. The most interesting 
action taken was the vote to authorize the 
purchase of armor-plate for certain vessels 
already completed without any serious 
restriction upon the price, but at the same 
time to authorize the construction of an 
armor-plate factory by the Government in 
case armor-plate could not be secured for 
other vessels by contract at modérate and 
definitely stipulated rates. The discussion 
of this matter for the past few years has 
indicated an increasing readiness in both 
Houses to make the Government as inde- 
pendent of contractors in the matter of 
armor-plate as it now is in the matter of 
rifles and cannon. The Hawaiian Bill 
has been signed by the President. It 
gives the territory a delegate to Congress. 


The amendments to the 
Porto Rican Bill passed 
by the House and already 
reported in The Outlook have been ap- 
proved in conference, adopted by the 
Senate, and signed by the President, so 
that these amendments are now the law of 
the land. As we have already explained 
their purport (in last week’s Outlook), we 
do not need to repeat the explanation 
here. It appears to us that the passage 
of these amendments is a sufficient reply 
to the current charges that the object of 
the colonial policy of the present Admin- 
istration :; the exploitation of our new 
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possessions for the commercial benefit of 
trusts and rings in the United States. It 
is right and wise to keep a careful guard 
against all attempts at such exploitation, 
but the fact that our treaty with Spain 
gives her all the trade advantages with 
the Philippines which we possess our- 
selves, and that our law for the organiza- 
tion of government in Porto Rico forbids 
granting any franchise in that island 
which the people cannot afterwards amend, 
alter, or repeal, indicates that thus far the 
danger of commercial exploitation has 
been carefully guarded against. 
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The formal install- 
ment of the new 
temporary form of government over Porto 
Rico took place on May |, when Charles 
Herbert Allen, formerly Assistant Secre- 
tary of the United States Naval Depart- 
ment, was inaugurated with imposing civil, 
military, and naval ceremonies at San 
Juan, as the first American Civil Governor 
of the island. We have already recorded 
the unanimous agreement in this country 
that Mr. Allen is admirably fitted for the 
dificult post, and that the appointment is 
one of the best made by President McKin- 
ley. In the address by General Davis 
turning the administration over to Gov- 
enor Allen, he laid great stress on the 
fact that the change from military to civil 
rule was really the beginning of a new 
political life. It is refreshing and welcome 
to find a military man saying, “ Military 
rule over a civilized people actuated by 
democratic conviction is always objection- 
able.” General Davis paid warm tribute 
to the peaceful and law-abiding character 
of the Porto Ricans, and said that they 
were looking forward with hope and con- 
fidence to the hour when each might say, 
“lam an American citizen.”’ Governor 
Allen spoke frankly and plainly of political 
duties as being equally important with 
political rights, and told the Porto Ricans 
that their future lay with themselves. He 
added : 

The governmental plan presented in the act 
of Congress is only the foundation. To your 
care it is committed, and you to-day assume a 
great trust. No greater work ever confronted 
apeople than that of building their own for- 
tunes. . . . I bring you also the assurance that 
every man, be he high or low, rich or poor, 
under the administration of this form of gov- 
tmment and under the sovereignty of the 
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United States, shall be justly treated, and that 
his rights shall be respected. Henceforth we 
are under one flag. We are under the same 
institutions of freedom, equality, and educa- 
tion. Together we move on in the great 
American current of advancing civilization. 
The Porto Ricans received the address 
with respectful attention, but their general 
attitude towards the inauguration of the 
administration was (as reported by the 
press despatches) undemonstrative and 
unenthusiastic. We judge that the general 
sentiment is one of curious expectancy ; 
and this is a much more hopeful senti- 
ment than would be one of anticipatory 
enthusiasm. 


General Otis sailed for 
home last Saturday, and 
General MacArthur suc- 
ceeds him in the supreme military com- 
mand at Manila. A cable despatch sent 
by General Otis on the eve of his depart- 
ure sums up the April captures as in- 
cluding thirty pieces of artillery, 1,209 
rifles, considerable ammunition, and large 
stores of property; notes that in the early 
portion of the month the enemy was act- 
ive in the extreme north and in southern 
Luzon, and in some of the Viscayan islands; 
and reports the American losses for the 
month as thirteen enlisted men killed and 
three officers, and twenty-four enlisted 
men wounded. This, however, does not 
include several losses reported by cable 
but not officially registered, and notably 
the killing of nineteen American soldiers 
at Catubig in the island of Samar, where 
a little American garrison—thirty men of 
the Forty-third—held out in a church with 
splendid courage against an attack of 
hundreds of Filipinos, killing perhaps two 
hundred of the enemy during a five days’ 
siege. Even after the roof of the church 
was burned over their heads and two- 
thirds of their number were killed and 
nearly all wounded, and their food was 
gone and their ammunition nearly ex- 
hausted, these brave men held their own 
until they were relieved by a small rein- 
forcement (only ten men, it is said) and 
the Filipinos were driven away. This 
Samar incident is very instructive. It 
shows the kind of war now going on. We 
hold about 250 stations; to do so and 
also to keep an army in motion requires 
a great subdivision of our forces. Now, 
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as soon as the subdivision results in 
leaving a small garrison unsupported, the 
Filipinos attack it in greatly superior 
force as far as numbers go; but in arms 
and skill they are so deficient that in all 
but very exceptional cases they may be 
driven off. ‘The Filipino forces are also 
subdivided, and it is impossible to force 
a general engagement with a large body 
of the enemy, but easy for them to unite 
occasionally for a specific attack on some 
imperfectly garrisoned post. ‘hus cable 
news received just as this issue goes to 
press tells us of an attack by over eight 
hundred insurgents on an American garri- 
son of twenty-five at Jaro in the island of 
Leyte. No American was hurt; of the 
Filipinos 120 or more were killed ; two or 
three similar engagements are reported 
the same day. From General Young come 
reports that Aguinaldo has joined General 
Tino in the north and that they have re- 
assembled a considerable force in the 
mountains. 


In an interview wita 
a correspondent of 
the New York “Sun” General Otis de- 
clares his conviction that the war is sub- 
stantially over; and he confirms his own 
opinion by saying that even the insurgent 
leaders recognize the need of American 
presence to secure order, and by quoting 
Mabini, Aguinaldo’s former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, to the same effect. That 
the conflict between organized forces in 
the field is over is probably true; that the 
semblance of a Filipino government no 
longer exists is certain; that all who have 
anything to fear from revolution desire the 
speedy ascendency of the Americans for 
the time being is not improbable ; but how 
long guerrilla warfare may continue it is 
impossible to predict, and the guerrilla 
phase may well require military skill as 
well as inexhaustible patience. In this 
interview General Otis expresses the opin- 
ion that Aguinaldo is still alive. He reports 
that valuable papers have been captured 
implicating foreign representatives with 
Aguinaldo, and making clear that it was 
the latter’s plan to attack the Americans 
long previous to the actual outbreak. 

We haye |says General Otis in this inter- 
view] many documents in Aguinaldo’s hand- 


writing, including his plans for a rising in 
Manila last October, when he detailed the 
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methods to be employed in assassinating the 
Americans. He is a mediocre man, with the 
knack of outwardly appearing honest and 
honorable. His strongest point was his abil- 
ity to keep the discordant elements together. 

These documents ought to be given to the 
public on General Otis’s arrival in this 
country. He says that the Filipinos are 
“ clamoring eagerly ” for schools, are en- 


thusiastic about road-building, and that - 


“they readily assimilate American ideas 
and become Americanized.” ‘The friar 
question, he thinks, is solved by the new 
penal code, now in force, abolishing eccle- 
siastical courts and making the status of 
the friar exactly what it would be in the 
Unitea States; he would postpone at 
present the difficult matter of deciding 
upon the land-titles claimed by the religious 
orders. He insists that Chinese exclusion 
is necessary if the Filipinos are to have a 
chance for development. General Mac- 
Arthur, General Otis’s successor, has the 
reputation of being both a good soldier 
and a practical man of affairs, well fitted 
for the work which he has in hand. The 
spirit of the Commission appointed to co- 
operate in giving good government to the 
Filipinos is indicated by the fact that it 
has appointed the Principal of the High 
School of Springfield, Mass., superintend- 
ent of education in the Philippines, and, 
after visiting Hampton and ‘Tuskegee to 
study methods there, he is to sail for 
Manila and begin the organization of a 
public-school system for the islands. 


No adequate estimate 
of General Otis’s work 
in the Philippines will be possible until 
later history has sifted out the contradic- 
tory reports, ascertained the facts, and 
given them accurate and adequate pres- 
entation. Meanwhile, however, the motto, 
* Honor to whom honor is due,” applies. 
General Otis has had a very difficult 
position, and has filled it with intelligence 
and painstaking fidelity to duty, loyalty 
to his country, patience that seemed inex- 
haustible, and industry that was indefat- 
igable. And this is all that any country 
has a right to expect of its servants. He 
came into his difficult position by the 
natural process of promotion. He had 
no experience in dealing with the Malay 
race, and, we believe we are right in say- 
ing, no knowledge of their language. On 
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the problem which had fallen upon him 
to solve no light was shed by any Ameri- 
can traditions, and English traditions 
could not be blindly followed. He was 
from the first embarrassed, if not by un- 
authorized promises made in the name of 
the United States Government to Agui- 
naldo, at least by the popular and wide- 
spread impression among the Filipinos 
that such promises had been made. A 
double duty devolved upon him, which, 
in our judgment, never should have been 
devolved upon one man. He was required 
simultaneously to defeat the Malay forces 
in the field and to organize anew a civil 
government within our lines. ‘This latter 
work had to be done almost from the 
foundation, since the Spanish law and 
Anglo-Saxon law have little or noth- 
ing in common. He was confronted 
with such difficult questions as are pre- 
sented by the liquor problem, the school 
problem, the tax problem, the Chinese 
problem, and, most difficult of all, the 
problem involved in the claims of the 
Spanish friars. He had also to consider 
the fact that public sentiment in America 
was somewhat divided. If he has not ac- 
complished results as great or as speedily 
as that impatience which is natural to 
Americans demanded, he has made few 
or no serious mistakes. Although still 
much remains to be accomplished before 
peace and order are restored and life and 
property are safe, in an archipelago which 
has never been honestly and justly gov- 
erned he has laid foundations on which 
his successors may build with safety to 
the people and with honor to America. 


We have made some 
inquiry into the charges 
which have been current of the tremen- 
dous increase of drinking in Manila since 
the occupation of that city by our forces. 
The result of these inquiries, made through 
several American observers, has satisfied 
us that it is almost impossible to get any 
accurate account of the actual facts, but 
that probably the charges are greatly exag- 
gerated, and certainly that they present only 
one aspect of the case. We judge that it 
is true that drunkenness among the Fili- 
pinos was rare, as it is in most southern 
countries. ‘ During my long residence in 


the Philippines,” says O. E. Edwards, for 


Liquor in Manila 


over twenty years a resident in -Manila, 
“]T rarely saw a drunken native or Span- 
lard; certainly not more than two or three 
a year.” But the further statement, ac- 
credited to Mr. Peyton, of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew, that “there was only a 
saloon or two in the whole place,” can be 
regarded as true only in case he means 
by saloon an American type of drinking- 
place. General Otis has officially declared 
that “saloon licenses were always freely 
granted by the Spanish Government,” 
that they have been reduced by the Amer- 
ican Government, that though the Filipino 
rarely becomes “ beastly intoxicated ” he 
is not so temperate as he has been some- 
times portrayed, and he intimates that 
such disorder as exists in the city is due 
to soldiers visiting Manila on pass or fur- 
lough, who “ generally receive their deserts 
in punishments.” ‘This official report is 
impliedly confirmed by President Schur- 
man, who condemns the _ introduction 
of the American saloon, and adds, “I 
have never seen a Filipino drunk,” and 
explicitly by Chaplain Pierce, who writes 
us: “There has been a decrease in 
the number of drinking-places since the 
occupation of Manila by the Americans, 
and all such places are now most care- 
fully watched by our sentries. I went to 
Manila in the summer of 1898, with the 
expedition of General Otis. At that time 
the traffic in the deadly native gin was 
enormous, and it seemed that it was sold 
in thousands of places. Certainly whole 
streets were lined, on both sides, by the 
little huts wherein such stuff was sold. 
That traffic has ceased, but its existence 
seems to have been forgotten by many 
temperance writers. ‘ While much, per- 
haps, remains to be done, our authorities 
deserve credit for the improvement already 
made, and for their conscientiousness in 
the making of it.” Another trustworthy 
correspondent assures us that the best- 
patronized drinking-place which he saw 
in Manila during his sojourn there was 
that furnished by an American soda-water 
fountain. We judge that the reconcili- 
ation of the apparently contradictory 
reports is to be found in the fact that 
American drinking and American drunk- 
enness have been introduced with the 
American saloon, but that both are more 
restricted than some reporters would have 
us believe. No doubt there has been a 
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great increase in the exportation of liquor 
from the United States to Manila since 
our occupation of the latter city. But to 
measure the significance of this fact three 
questions must be answered, and there is 
not, so far as we know, any trustworthy 
answer tothem. First, Has there been an 
increase or decrease of exports from other 
countries and of liquor of native manufac- 
ture? Presumably the latter has decreased, 
as have the products of all native industries 
during the war. Second, How large a pro- 
portion of the American exports has been 
beer? Itis evident that it would take 
many gallons of beer containing from six 
to ten per cent. of alcohol to equal in 
alcoholic effect a small number of gallons 
of gin or whisky or native fafuy. Third, 
how much of the liquor sold in Manila is 
consumed by the American soldiers, how 
much by native Filipinos? An answer 
to these questions is needed in order to 
determine what effect American occu- 
pancy of Manila has had on the social 
habits of the natives, and what remedy 
should be applied for such evils as exist. 


The first week in May has 
seen one-fourth the distance 
from Bloemfontein to Pretoria covered by 
Lord Roberts—a feat comparable with 
his equally well planned and executed 
advances on Kimberley and on Bloem- 
fontein. He has now reached Smaldeel, 
nearly seventy miles from Bloemfontein. 
The principal events of the march were the 
capture of Brandfort and the crossing of the 
Vet River. By Wednesday of last week the 
forces had reached Brandfort,a town named 
after the late Sir John Brand, once Presi- 
dent of the Orange Free State. Though 
the town is not a large one, it has a world- 
wide reputation for the salubrity of its 
climate; which has a peculiarly tonic effect 
on consumptives. As was anticipated, 
Brandfort offered little opposition, the 
Boers being outflanked and outnumbered, 
and, from the reports of correspondents 
with the British army, the conquerors 
were welcomed by the inhabitants of 
Brandfort as they were at Bloemfontein. 
Lord Roberts is apparently doing more 
than any one to further imperial federation. 
He loses no opportunity to distinguish the 
Colonial troops. At Thabanchu week 
before last he gave the place of honor to 
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the Canadian troops ; last week the New 
Zealand Mounted Infantry were the first 
troops to enter Brandfort. At the Vet 
River a hard day’s fighting took place. 
before a passage could be made. Smal- 
deel was occupied on Monday of this 
week, Lord Roberts thus losing no time 
in following up the two substantial ad- 
vantages gained. Smaldeel is the junc- 
tion for the branch road to Winburg, and 
the same day Winburg itself was captured 
by General Hamilton after a brisk fight. 
From both Smaldeel and Winburg the 
Boers are in full retreat towards Kroon- 
stad ; they withdrew in good order and are 
driving large herds of cattle withthem. As 
during the entire campaign, with the excep- 
tion of the Cronje capture, they are still pre- 
venting the efforts of the British to encircle 
them. ‘They will also avoid every oppor- 
tunity for a fixed battle in the open where 
they might be overwhelmed by the mere 
weight of numbers. Progress has also 
been made in the British advance in the 
west, as General Hunter reports the pas- 
sage of the Vaal River at Windsorton. 
This would indicate that the flank of the 
Boer stronghold at Fourteen Streams had 
been turned. : 


The Boer Commis- 
sioners will arrive in 
this country during the present week, and 
will doubtless present their case with skill 
and ability. They will make their appeal, 
in the first place, to those Americans gov- 
erned by anti-English feeling—a feeling 
which, in the interests of truth and civili- 
zation, is rapidly disappearing and will 
entirely disappear with a better under- 
standing of historic conditions in the past 
and of international duties and _ possibili- 
ties in the present. They will appeal, in 
the second place, to the Irish element, 
which remains strongly anti-English. This 
element, fortunately, counts for less and 
less in American public life; the Irish 
vote is rapidly ceasing to be important. 
Irishmen are as welcome here as English- 
men or Germans on the same conditions— 
namely, that they become Americans and 
cease to perpetuate old racial hatreds. 
The atmosphere of this country is not 
favorable to traditionary animosities. 
They will appeal, in the third place, to the 
very considerable group of Americans 
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who sympathize with the Boers because 
they believe the Boers to be fighting for 
liberty. If the Boers were fighting for 
liberty, there would be but one sentiment 
in America regarding them: in the judg- 
ment of The Outlook, however, they are 
not fighting for liberty, but for independ- 
ence, which is a very different matter. 
Independence may or may not be a good 
thing. In the case of the Boers The 
Outlook believes that it would mean a 
perpetuation of slavery of the worst sort, 
oppression of native races, and the most 
bigoted exclusion of foreign interests and 
activity. The Boer Commissioners will be 
treated with American hospitality; they 
will be listened to with respect; but, in 
our judgment, they are not pleading a 
cause which ought to command American 
sympathy or support. ‘The English have 
not always acted rightly ; they have done 
unjustifiable things in South Africa; but 
in the present war, in our judgment, 
they are undertaking a piece of work 
which would have been imposed on some 
other Power if they had not taken it upon 
themselves. The Senate has wisely, for 
a second time, voted down a resolution 
of sympathy with the Boers. As a part 
of the treaty-making power of the Govern- 
ment, the Senate cannot express sympathy 
without taking a di finite position, and 
committing itself where it ought to remain 
neutral. 


Lord Roberts’s brilliant 
advance last week did a 
double work. It saved 
the Ministry in general and the War Secre- 
tary in particular from worse treatment 
than they actually received, when the ques- 
tion of muddling the military despatches 
came up for discussion in Parliament. It 
is the province of the Marquis of Lans; 
downe, the War Secretary, to decide when 
and how far the public shall be informed 
of the causes of campaign failures. With- 
out any apparent reason, he had published 
the severe criticisms of the Commander- 
in-Chief of the present campaign on Gen- 
erals Buller and Warren, including the 
reports from those Generals, yet, not wish- 
ing to print the reports as written, had 
asked General Buller to prepare a new 
report, more palatable to the public, to be 
published as an official. document, the 


The Discussion in 
Parliament 


real report meanwhile to remain secret. 
In a reply which does him honor both as 
soldier and man, General Buller refused 
to be a party to the transaction. Lord 
Lansdowne’s attempt to shift responsibility 
was met by universal denunciation, and 
nowhere was this more evident than in 
the English Conservative journals. The 
opinion received further emphasis last 
week in Parliament. In the House of 
Lords the War Secretary, defending the 
publication of the despatches, claimed 
that it was the only course open, since, if 
the reports had been withheld, the repu- 
tations of the Generals criticised would 
have been still more damaged. Besides, 
Lord Roberts had shown that he had not 
withdrawn confidence in General Buller, 
since the latter had Leen left at the head 
of the army in Natal. “On the con- 
trary,” rejoined the Earl of Rosebery, 
* General Buller has been placed in a 
cruel position, and Great Britain is now 
compelled to wash her dirty linen in pub- 
lic. . . . Mr. Gladstone once said to me 
of a statesman who is now dead that he 
was of a composition to which water would 
add strength. I am afraid history will 
write that epitaph on her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment.”” In the House of Commons 
Mr. Wyndham, Under-Secretary of War, 
of course resented the insinuation that 
his chief was guilty of anything dis- 
honorable in requesting General Buller to 
rewrite the despatch. He asked: “ Was 
it fair to leave fifty thousand men in 
doubt regarding what obscure causes had 
made all their heroism unavailing?” The 
speeches in reply made by stanch Union- 
ists, and the reduction by forty-five 
votes of the normal Government majority, 
formed a sufficient indication of theopinion, 
even among the usual Government sup- 
porters, of Lord Lansdowne’s course. The 
question still remains unanswered: Why 
did the War Office need to publish any- 
thing about the matter? In addition to 
the lamentable exhibition in the eyes of 
the world, the publication of the despatches 
could not but inspirit the Boers: thus 
“Ons Land,” the leading Boer organ in 
South Africa, welcomes the debate in the 
House of Commons as an indubitable sign 
that the English legislators and people 
are alike becoming weary of the war and 
are growing suspicious of their military 
and civil advisers, 
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In spite of the preference 
which Canada’s tariff 
laws now give to imports 
from the mother country, those imports 
are not increasing as rapidly as imports 
from the United States. According to an 
official document received from Washing- 
ton, Canada began to discriminate in favor 
of Great Britain in April, 1897, when Eng- 
lish products were relieved of one-eighth 
of the duties to which goods from other 
countries are subjected. The year follow- 
ing, the preference accorded to English 
goods was doubled in amount, so that 
they paid duties one-quarter less than 
those from the United States, for example ; 
and on July | of this year the preference 
is again to be increased, so that the Eng- 
lish goods will thereafter pay one-third 
less than our own, What the effect of 
the proposed change will be can only be 
estimated. ‘Thus far the record of Cana- 
dian imports shows the following changes 
since the discriminations in favor of the 
United Kingdom began : 


_ Total Importsfrom Imports from 
imports. United Kingdom. United States. 


1896. .$105,000,000 $33,000,000 $54,000,000 
1899.. 149,000,000 37,000,000 88,000,000 
In other words, England’s share of Cana- 
da’s import trade has fallen from nearly 
one-third to barely one-quarter, while the 
share of the United States has increased 
in a corresponding ratio. The London 
“Economist,” in commenting on the situ- 
ation, notes that the increase in the exports 
from the United States to Canada has 
been largely in raw materials which could 
not be brought from across the water, 
but has been partly in manufactured 
goods which the manufacturers of this 
country have supplied in increasing meas- 
ure because of their nearness and their 
intimate knowledge of the needs of Cana- 
dian consumers. Without the preferential 
duties England’s share of the Canadian 
trace would probably have decreased still 
more markedly, but the figures bring out 
sharply the fact that trade develops along 
the lines dictated by business sense rather 
than national sentiment. 

ica With the death of Mihaly 

(Michael) Lieb, later Count 
Mikaly Munkacsy, a peculiarly interesting 
figure passes away. kis father took 
part in the Revolution of 1848, which 
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it was hoped would set Hungary free. 
The result to the father was incarceration 
and death a few months later. His five 
little children were already motherless. 
Mihaly was apprenticed to a cabinet- 
maker. In painting those indispensable 
pieces of furniture which form part of 
every Hungarian bride’s trousseau, the 
ornate chests in which the Hungarians 
keep their clothes, Mihaly discovered that 
he had a great talent for the brush. He 
found many models among roving appren- 
tices like himself and among vagabonds 
and gypsies. Finally he made enough 
money to go to Vienna, thence to Munich, 
and thence to Diisseldorf for technical 
instruction. It was at the last-named 
place that the young painter met an 
American gentleman, Mr. Wilstack, of 
Philadelphia, who became impressed with 
the artist’s daring drawing and color and 
bought a picture, “The Condemned,” 
and the exhibition of this picture to the 
purchaser’s friends made Munkacsy fa- 
mous. This was thirty years ago. ‘The 
picture now hangs in Memorial Hall, 
Philadelphia. Munkacsy then went to 
Paris, and remained a quarter of a century, 
exhibiting at nearly every Salon. Some 
of the best pictures of his prime are in 
the United States. The “ Milton Dictat- 
ing ‘Paradise Lost’ to His Daughters” 
is in the Lenox Library, New York City, 
the “ Two Families ” is in the Vanderbilt, _ 
and the “ Pawnshop” in the Wolfe col- 
lection; the “Christ Before Pilate ” and 
the “Christ on Calvary” are owned by 
the Hon. John Wanamaker, and “The 
Last Hours of Mozart” by General Alger. 
In 1896, the millennial year of Hungary’s 
existence as a kingdom, Munkacsy re- 
turned to his native land. It wasexpected 
that he would be placed at the head of 
the art institutions of Hungary, but soon 
after his arrival he was-stricken with spinal 
paralysis, and this led to dementia. He 
died in an insane asylum. Munkacsy was 
a dexterous draughtsman, and his pictures 
were more remarkable for their drawing 
than for their color, which was often garish 
and metallic. As it seemed impossible 
for the Hungarian to become in any way- 
a German or a Frenchman, though resid- 
ing many years abroad, so all his works 
were Slavonic in character; his earlier 
works somberly Slavonic, as was natural 
both from his own feeling and from his 
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excessive use of bitumen; his later pic- 
tures characterized by more attention to 
high lights. ‘Those of a religious char- 
acter excited the deepest popular interest; 
they generally covered immense canvases ; 
‘the last of all, “‘ Ecce Homo,” representing 
Pilate in the act of handing over Christ 
to the mob, shows a crowd of forty or 
fifty life-sized figures. These scenic effects 
too often lacked spontaneity, sincerity, 
spirituality—qualities which distinguished 
some of the pictures of that other Slavonic 
painter of Bible scenes, Verestchagin. 
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Too often Munkacsy’s works were char- 


acterized by hasty execution, but they 
were always characterized by a welcome 
unconventionality. ‘Their rugged strength 
helped to pioneer the way to the truer 
realism of ‘Tissot and Tanner. 
& 

Last week General the 
Marquis de Gallifet, 
French Minister of War, promulgated a 
particularly important decree. His de- 
cision would be important anywhere; it 
is especially so in a country where the 
consumption of aféritifs such as absinthe 
and vermouth, and where the drink- 
ing of brandy and other spirits. are so 
prevalent. Indeed, the hour between six 
and seven o’clock in the evening has 
come to be known in. France as the 
apéritif hour. The Outlook recently called 
attention to the opinion of certain leading 
French physicians concerning this prac- 
tice. While upholding such innocuous 
beverages as wine, beer, and cider, these 
experts declared that aféritifs, brandy, 
and spirits were rapidly filling the insane 
asylums of France. By the decree of 
the War Minister, no apéritifs, brandy, or 
spirits may henceforth be sold anywhere 
in the French army. ‘This decision seems 
amply justified if we may believe the sta- 
tistics coincidently at hand concerning 
the doubling of the percentage of insanity 
in France during the past half-century as 
due to this particular cause. The use of 
absinthe has been almost the sole cause 
of this marked increase. Absinthe is a 
redistilled alcoholic extract of wormwood, 
ofan opaline green color. If used with great 
caution, it may be, like vermouth, a genuine 
tonic. In France, however, men have 
come habitually to drink it to excess, and 
the result is that asylums, private and 
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public, are receiving people in a morbid 
condition, which differs from that induced 
by ordinary alcoholism. ‘These persons 
generally have no other symptom of de- 
lirium tremens than hallucinations, vertigo, 
or convulsions. General de Gallifet, how- 
ever, does not propose to have these or 
any other symptoms of delirium tremens 
affect the army which his ability and 
courage are transforming, and through 
which he is transforming the character of 
Frenchmen everywhere. The Minister 
who risks his hitherto enormous popu- 
larity with all classes by prohibiting the 
sale of liquor in barracks and camps has 
done a braver deed even than those deeds 
which distinguished his course in the 
Crimea, in Africa, in Mexico, at Sedan, 
and, lastly, at Paris, where he sternly stood 
out for law and order agains the Com- 
munists. The influence of this latest deed 
of intelligent courage will be felt not only 
in the French army, not only among 
Frenchmen throughout France ; it will be 
felt throughout the world. 


Last week news was received 
from Sir Frederick Hodgson, 
Goyernor of the British Gold Coast Col- 
ony that the situation in Ashanti had 
changed for the worse. At the end of 
April ten thousand rebellious Ashantis 
were surrounding the fort at Kumassi, the 
capital. The present occupants of the 
fort number three hundred and fifty-eight, 
inclusive of eighteen Europeans, six of 
whom are missionaries. Sir Frederick 
asks for immediate aid, as he has already 
lost two hundred members of his constab- 
ulary and many friendly allies. Reinforce- 
ments have been sent from the Sierra 
Leone Frontier Police and from the West 
African Frontier Police in Nigeria. The 
missionaries besieged at Kumassi are 
white persons sent out by the Basle (Swit- 
zerland) mission. ‘Three are men, three 
women. At their head are the Rev. Mr. 
Ramseyer and his wife. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ramseyer were in Kumassi in 1873, and 
were two of the many prisoners there of 
the Ashantian King. ‘They were rescued 
by Sir Garnet, now Viscount Wolseley, 
Commander-in-Chief of the British forces. 
Mrs. Ramseyer had been chained by 
order of the King and exhibited in the 
market-place, where for many days she 
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had been subjected to the gihes and taunts 
of passing natives. 


The twenty-third 
Delegated Gener- 
al Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, North, assembled at Chicago, 
May 2. It is nearly as ecumenical in 
character as the Conference which closed 
May | in New York, as it has representa- 
tives from all the continents except Aus- 
tralia. Animpressive part of the opening 
devotional services, at which the Senior 
Bishop, Dr. Bowman, presided, was the 
joining of the great assembly in the 
Apostles’ Creed. The first act of the 
Conference was the unanimous ratification 
of the action of the Annual Conferences in 
favor of an equal representation of the 
clergy and the laity. A large number of 
lay delegates, who, in anticipation of this 
action, had been provisionally elected, 
thereupon took their seats. Should there 
be no absentees, either ministers or laymen, 
the roll of the Conference would show 
from 725 to 750 members. ‘The Bishops’ 
Address, read the next morning by Bishop 
Andrews, among other topics, strenuously 
urged the relation of the Church to social 
problems, public morals, and the duties 
of citizenship. It expressed indignation 
“at the inexcusable miscarriage of the 
anti-canteen law, and at the new perils in 
which the Nation is involving its new 
possessions.” After an earnest call to 
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_ combat the divorce evil and the inroad of 


debauching amusements, the Address sig- 
nificantly sided with those who favor 
modifying the present austere prohibitions 
of the Discipline. Instead of these, the 
Bishops suggest, in full accord with the 
recent recommendations of the New York 
and other Annual Conferences, “that it 
would be profitable to place among the 
special advices of the Discipline a brief 
but cogent statement of the perils which 
attach to many amusements, of the evils 
inseparable from others, and of the prin- 
cipies by which the Christian should 
regulate his choice among and his use of 
them.” As to another pressing question, 
the time-limit to the pastorate, the Bishops 
recommend either its abolition or a return 
to the three years’ rule, with proper pro- 
vision for “necessary exceptions.” As 
indicating the probable attitude of this 
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powerful Church on a matter of interna 
tional importance, it can hardly be without 
significance-that the official programme 
announced the lecture that evening of Dr. 
Hartzell, recently returned from his mis- 
sionary bishopric in Africa, who set forth 
the only hope of justice to the native races 
as in the triumph of the British arms. 
The Conference will hold regular morning 
sessions for several weeks in the Audi- 
torium, which seats four thousand. Mean- 
while, many committees will also be sitting. 
It would startle some of the Methodists 
of the olden time to read of the thou- 
sands of dollars paid by spectators for 
box tickets. ; 


The public interest which 
has characterized this un- 
paralleled spectacle of the 
closing century was maintained unabated 
to its end. The two days we have not 
yet reported, April 30 and May lI, gave 
special prominence to the humanitarian 
side of missions, especially to medical 
work, and reliefs for various classes of 
unfortunates. Two hundred and thirteen 
orphanages are now maintained, ninety 
leper hospitals, and thirty schools for the 
blind and deaf-mutes. A paper forwarded 
by Dr. Post, of Syria, affirmed medical 
work to be a wonderful solvent of preju- 
dices and sapper of superstitions—the 
best possible path-breaker for the Gospel. 
Dr. Avison, from Korea; testified of the 
advantages to be gained by consolidating 
the several denominational hospitals into 
one first-class institution. Dr. Cross, from 
China, declared that we must Christianize 
China with the lance-point, not the bayo- 
net-point. Great enthusiasm was stirred 
on the question of protecting dependent 
races from the destructive traffic in opium 
and liquor. Dr. Cuyler merited on this 
occasion the name given to John Quincy 
Adams, “the old man eloquent.” His 
thunderous invective against the National 
shame of the liquor traffic at Manila woke 
responsive echoes of indignation through- 
out the audience. The pen that had 
extinguished. slavery, said he, was to be 
found in Washington to-day, and with it 
our honored President should extinguish 
this stigma on our character and our 
Christianity. Dr. Paton, from the New 
Hebrides, also pleaded that Congress 
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should no longer refuse to do what Par- 
liament has done in prohibiting the deadly 
trafic from exterminating his poor island- 
ers. It is gratifying to report that a meet- 
ing was held the next day at the Church 
Mission House, Bishop Doane presiding, 
at which it was resolved, as a means of 
crystallizing an effective public sentiment, 
to organize a committee for the Protection 
of Native Races from the Liquor Traffic. 
Dr. Harford-Battersby, honorary secre- 
tary of a similar committee in England, 
came over to the Conference with the 
special purpose of promoting such an 
organization to co-operate with the British 
and Continental committees in an inter- 
national effort. How the United States 
can control this traffic by Federal legisla- 
tion, while at the same time affirming and 
in general maintaining the right of the 
people to local self-government, is a per- 
plexing question. But problems are not to 
be abandoned because they are perplex- 
ing, and American statesmanship must 
find some way of preventing the introduc- 
tion of Americanism from being an intro- 
duction of drunkenness among a people 
hitherto relatively free from that vice, or 
stand confessed as a disgraceful failure in 
one important part of the work undertaken, 

We doubt if any 

assembly of our time 

has done so much to 
ban the schismatic sectarian spirit, while 
conserving what we regard as wholesome in 
the denominational variety of Christian life. 
The obligation of comity and co-operation 
was emphasized throughout the Conference 
as due to the really existing unity, and 
this obtained strong affirmation at the 
close. The principal theme of Tuesday 
was the situation at home, the responsi- 
bilities of the churches. Perhaps the most 
striking testimony to the necessity of 
union in missionary work and the prac- 
ticability of achieving it by eliminating 
whatever in the creeds now divides the 
churches, leaving in them the simple state- 
ment of the fact that salvation is furnished 
for all men by Christ Jesus, was given by 
Dr. Behrends, of Brooklyn. We quote 
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Close of the Conference: 
Dr. Behrends's Address 


from the report which we find in the New 
York “ Times ;” the address is published 
this week in full in the Brooklyn “ Eagle :” 


I am an ecumenical theologian—and an ecu- 
menical churchman. My creed is the simple 
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Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. I tell you, 
fathers and brethren, that Gospel | find in 
every creed that was ever written, and that 
Gospel is the only thing in every creed that is 
worth preserving and worth fighting for. Let 
us make a bonfire of theological systems. 
Add to the pile all the ecclesiastical millinery 
and machinery that has accumulated for nearl 
a thousand years, and cap the whole pile wit 
the higher criticism of the last hundred and 
fifty years. 


Comity is the art of behavior between rivals 
in business. Are werivals? No. If we are, 
we want to drop our rivalry and enter into 
immediate and eternal partnership. No, m 
brethren, your comities have always failed. 1 
have watched them for the last thirty-five 
years, and comity has always broken down 
under pressure. I have made up my mind 
that Eallanse is the only thing that comity is 
good for. No, not comity, but fusion, we 
want. Not comity, but federation, we need. 
Not comity, but co-operation, must become 
the flaming watchword of the Church of God 
on earth. 

Quite as significant as these utterances 
from so representative a man as Dr. Beh- 
rends was the enthusiastic applause with 


which they were greeted. 


If other speakers were less 
vehement in_ expression, 
they were equally earnest, and equally 
significant was their testimony in favor of 
Christian co-operation, if not Church fed- 
eration, and in insistence that there exists 
no insuperable obstacle to it. ‘This 
sentiment was strongly indorsed by Dr. 
Greer; Bishop Doane declared that, what- 
ever our differences, they must not stand 
in the way of our much larger agreements; 
that the Church must present a united 
front for the realization of an applied 
Christianity, and forget every name 
but that of Jesus; and Dr. Huntington, 
from his place as chairman, said, the 
evening before Dr. Behrends’s address, 
“We are the holy catholic Church, in 
which, in the Creed, we say that we 
believe.”” The honor of spokesman for 
all transatlantic delegates in returning 
thanks for hospitalities was assigned to 
Canon Edmonds, whose address was 
finely blended of seriousness and humor, 
His allusion to ex-Presicdents as “ loving 
critics of those who had stepped into 
their shoes”* was keenly enjoyed by the 
audience, and the very English way in 
which he inadvertently addressed Bishop 
Doane as “my lord” equally amused 
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those who overheard. The Rev. George 
Owen, of Peking, next spoke for the 
missionaries, expressing the encourage- 
ment and hope they had derived. Ex- 
President Harrison responded, likening 
this final meeting to a college commence- 
ment—a limit, but equally a threshold of 
new achievements. ‘The Conference had 
virtually pledged the American Churches 
to more abundant prayers and offerings 
that the kingdoms of the world might 
become the kingdom of Christ. Our 
limits exclude much more that presses for 
mention. But some things must not go 
entirely unnoticed—the presence of vet- 
eran missionaries, some past eighty, as 
Dr. and Mrs. Hepburn, of Japan, and Mrs. 
Hume, of India; the Missionary Exhibit 
(to be made permanent) illustrating the 
missionary’s environment; the stereop- 
ticon lectures twice a day on all parts of 
the field ; the morning prayer-meetings in 
Carnegie Hall; the splendid organizing 
power of the Committee. The reduc- 
tion of the price of the official report to 
$1 was wisely made. Knowledge of the 
facts is the necessary fuel of an effective 
interest, now lacking in many a church 
that needs to realize the truth of Dr. 
Babcock’s remark that expansion abroad 
_is a sure way to revival at Lome. 


On the morning 
after the Confer- 
ence a movement was initiated to give 
practical effect to the general sentiment 
that had been so strongly manifested for 
closer comity. A meeting whose an- 
nounced purpose was “to consider the 
best means of conserving and giving 
maierial results to the work of the Confer- 
ence”’ was attended at the Central Pres- 
byterian Church by some two hundred 
missionaries and official representatives 
of missionary Boards in America, Great 
Britain, Germany, and Scandinavia. A 
general discussion took place, as the re- 
sult of which a resolution was unanimously 
adopted “that the Executive Committee 
of the Ecumenical Conference in New 
York, and the corresponding Committees 
in London, Germany, and Scandinavia, 
should be requested to consider the ques- 
tion of ‘appointing an International Com- 
mittee, who, by correspondence or con- 
ference, or both, shall deal with certain 
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practical questions of co-operative work 
on mission fields, and shall make known 
the results of their deliberations to the 
societies which have been represented in 
this Conference.” This, to be sure, is 
simply a request for deliberation. But, in 
view of all the circumstances, it may be 
regarded as the most influential step 
toward an effective consolidation of mis- 
sionary interests that has ever been taken, 
On the following day “the message of the 
Conference” was presented to an audience 
of business men which filled Old Trinity 
at noon. Bishop Potter, who presided, 
spoke of the need that religion should go 
hand in hand with civilization. Canon 
Edmonds, of Exeter, England, declared 
that the several religious denominations 
must aid each other in bearing the white 
man’s burden. The Rev. William Ash- 
more, of China, appealed to the business 
men of America for sympathy with China 
in her present critical time of transition 
from old to new. ‘The closing address, 
by Mr. Robert E. Speer, of this city, 
eloquently uttered “ The Message of the 
Conference to the Men of New York.” 
This missionary meeting of business men 
at midday demonstrated what ex-President 
Harrison had said the Tuesday evening 
before, that the Conference had arrested 
the attention of men most deeply immersed 
in affairs. Permanent results will accrue; 
for if the missionary can gain attention, 
he has in most cases substantially gained 
his cause. 


The educational prob- 
lems of the South draw 
increased attention as 
the conviction grows that they are indis- 
soluble from the race problem. Of this 
the recent Conference at Hampton, Vir- 
ginia, April 25—27, gave fresh evidence. 
It was a strongly representative gathering. 
Such men were there from the North as 
Professors Peabody, of Harvard, Russell, 
of Columbia, Lindsay and Rowe, of 
Pennsylvania, Bishop McVickar, of Rhode 
Island, Mr. Walter H. Page, late editor 
of the “ North American Review,” Messrs. 
Robert C. Ogden, George Foster Pea- 
body, and William Jay Schieffelin, of this 
city. The general theme was the educa- 
tional problems’ concerning both whites 
and negroes. There has been undoubt 
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edly a great quickening of educational 
interest at the South. The universities 
and colleges have felt it; the secondary 
schools have felt it; but the need of it 
is still painfully apparent in the lower 
schools, particularly in sparsely settled 
country districts. This need was said to 
be nowhere so apparent as in Mississippi 
and Louisiana, where the masses of the 
rural population are as yet comparatively 
untouched. Dr. J. L. M. Curry, of Wash- 
ington, considered the problem of uni- 
versal education the most important of 
National questions to-day. Professor Lind- 
say argued for the equitableness of Na- 
tional appropriations for the peculiar need 
of Southern schools, in view of the share 
of the pensions to Northern soldiers that 
is drawn from Southern pockets. The 
discussion resulted in the adoption of a 
resolution offered by Mr. Page: 

That a committee be appointed at this meet- 

ing to select a group of forty public-spirited 
and representative men, who shall direct a 
scientific, first-hand, original investigation of 
popular education in the Southern States, 
with the aim of publishing, for the informa- 
tion of educators and the public, a report cov- 
ering the length of school terms, the condition 
and adequacy of school houses and apparatus, 
the amount of money expended and the meth- 
ods of expenditure, the methods of appointing 
teachers and superintendents and their pay- 
ment, and to make a comparative statement of 
school laws. 
Principal Washington, of Tuskegee, finds 
great encouragement in recent political 
signs, ¢.g., the overwhelming defeat in 
Georgia of the attempt to disfranchise the 
negro, and the failure in Mississippi and 
Alabama of aspirants to the Governor- 
ship who held that the negro’s education 
must be limited to what he could him- 
self pay for. Contemporaneously with the 
Conference, trade certificates were granted 
at the Commencement of Hampton Insti- 
tute to twenty-five students who had 
completed industrial courses—the largest 
number which had ever graduated together 
from the Industrial Department. 


Practical Sociological Study Those who are de- 


manding a more 
“practical ” method in the education of 
our theological students will heartily in- 
dorse the clinical method of Professor W. 
F, Blackman in the Yale Divinity School. 
For the fourth time, the senior class in 
sociology and Christian ethics has made 
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a visit of three days to New York City in 
the study of its needs and of the institu- 
tions which aim to meet them. The party 
made the Mills Hotel No. 1 its head- 
quarters. Among the institutions visited 
were the Bellevue Hospital, the Morgue, 
and Blackwell’s Island, including the peni- 
tentiary, almshouse, and workhouse, where 
the careful sanitary conditions excited 
great interest. At Randall’s Island the 
various institutions for children exempli- 
fied the visitation of the sins of the parents 
upon the children. The early part of one 
evening was spent at the Municipal Lodg- 
ing-House, and the remainder in a visit 
to Chinatown. The five-cent city baths 
and the Neighborhood House were in- 
spected. At the Hirsch Hebrew Mission 
an impressive sight was witnessed. About 
five hundred Russian and Polish children, 
none of whom had been here six months, 
went through their exercises of song in 
English, and their invocation of blessing 
on the flag was most affecting. It indi- 
cated one solution of the immigration 
problem. The University Settlement was 
visited, and, after dinner at Mills House 
No. 2, one of the modern tenement-houses 
was inspected. The work of St. Barthol- 
omew’s Parish House was explained, its 
loan office exciting special comment. At 
the completion of the tour the class re- 
paired to the Charities Building, where 
Dr. Josiah Strong, Mr. Devins, and Mr. 
Tucker described the Charity Organiza- 
tion and the Society for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor. Most of the class 
remained to the sessions of the Ecumeni- 
cal Conference. 


The Value of the Trip The first day of this 

visit emphasized the 
needs, and the second the efforts which 
are being made to meet those needs. 
These efforts seem to be neither those of 
prison justice nor of mere sentimental 
benevolence. Men seem to be making a 
business of doing good, and are entering 
into their work with all the earnestness 
that we find in commercial competition. 
While the impressions of the first day 
were rather pessimistic, they changed to 
a healthy optimism before the round of 
the city’s varied philanthropic institutions 
had been completed. This annual visit 
is not one merely of curiosity, nor is it 
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an isolated and unrelated event in the 
year’s work. It is connected backward 
with studies in charity and correctional 
methods, and forward with subsequent 
discussion of the things seen. Much 
help was given by the League for Social 
Service in preparing the programme. 
Students who have lived in New York 
and other large cities learn more in these 
two or three days than in years of resi- 
dence. ‘The entrée to institutions, and 
the expert explanations afforded by the 
Department of Public Charities ; the mass- 
ing of impressions; the display of needs 
one day and of remedial efforts the 
next, are what give tothe trip its unique 
interest and value, as compared with mere 
casual and haphazard visits. It is worthy 
of note that the daily newspapers, which 
have in other years made this affair merely 
the occasion of jest, this year were far 
more serious in their treatment of it. 


Last week the Archbish- 
ops of Canterbury and 
York rendereda decision 
of the highest importance to the Church 
of England. For a long time the two 
Archbishops have been sitting at Lam- 
beth Palace; London, to hear arguments 
for and against the reservation of the 
Sacrament. It was at first urged by 
those who upheld the practice that more 
of the bread and wine should be conse- 
crated than is actually necessary for the 
regular number of communicants, the 
surplus to be used in case of sick calls 
and other emergencies. With these rea- 
sons, however, in the case of very many 
ritualists, was also included another; 
namely, the reservation of the Sacrament 
for the purposes of adoration, Other 
persons in the Church of England promptly 
protested against the practice, declaring 
that it could not be legally sustained. ‘They 
called attention to the rubric of the Prayer- 
Book which says: “ If any of the bread and 
wine remain unconsecrated, the curate 
shall have it for his own use; but if any 
remain of that which was consecrated, it 
shall not be carried out of the church, but 
the priest and such other of the communi- 
cants as he shall then call unto him shall 
immediately, after the blessing, reverently 
eat and drink the same.”’ By last week’s 
decision this is also made the opinion of 


Reservation of the 
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the highest ecclesiastical authority of the 
Church of England. The Archbishops 


‘ declare that the Church does not allow res- 


ervation in any form, and that ritualists, 
while justified in endeavoring to get the 
law altered, are not justified in practicing 
reservation unless the law is altered. This 
decision, while gratifying the vast majority 
of Anglicans, will probably incite the mere 
aggressive ritualists to more strenuous 
endeavors to obtain what they deem their 
rights in a communion so comprehensive 
as the Anglican. But it is not probable 
that the Protestant majority in thatcommu- 
nion will permit any serious encroachment 
by a Romanizing minority, who would also 
emphasize a peculiar sanctity in the priest- 
hood by the custom of the Reserved Sacra- 
ment. ‘The Archbishops’ decision some 
months ago in the matter of incense and 
lights, added to the present judgment, 
throws their great weight on the side of 
Protestantism. 


The Significance of the ay renee 
familiar with  theo- 
logical discussions 

the question whether the sacraments may 
be reserved—that is, whether the bread 
and wine, having been consecrated, may be 
kept in the church and on the altar for 
future use—will seem to be a matter of no 
consequence. But the question is really 
much deeper, and involves the doctrine 
of the real presence, if not that of transub- 
stantiation, and all that is included in that 
doctrine. The Church of Rome holds 
that by the act of consecration the bread 
and wine become the “ body, blood, soul, 
and divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ ;” 
and so long as it remains in appearance 
bread and wine it remains the “ body, 
blood, soul, and divinity of Jesus Christ.” 
It is not an emblem ; it is not merely the 


outward body and blood; it is the -real 


person of Jesus Christ. Hencé, to quote 
the words of the Catholic Dictionary, 
“ Catholics pay to the Eucharist, present 
on the altar, reserved in the tabernacle, or 
carried in procession—to the Eucharist, in 
short, wherever it may be present—that su- 
preme worship which is due to God alone.” 
Protestants, on the other hand, of every 
faith, whatever doctrine they may hold 
of a spiritual presence of Jesus Christ 
mysteriously in the sacrament which he 
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has appointed, hold that it is purely a 
spiritual presence; repudiate the idea 
that the bread and wine are or can be the 
soul and divinity of Jesus Christ ; or that 
*¢ can be proper to pay to these material 
emblems “ that supreme worship which is 
due to God alone.” They deny that there 
is any magical efficacy in the mere bread 
and wine, and attribute the efficacy of the 
sacrament wholly to either the memorial of 
the Lord’s Supper, or to the spiritual pres- 
ence in the repetition of that Supper. To 
Protestantism, certainly as it existed in the 
mind of the Reformers of Cranmer’s time 
and type, to pay to the Sacrament the “ su- 
preme worship which is due to God alone” 
would seem to be nothing short of idolatry ; 
and the reservation of the Sacrament is 
based historically on the notion that there 
is such a divine presence and such a magi- 
cal efficacy in what to the Protestant is but 
a symbol, though a very sacred symbol, of 
the spiritual and invisible Christ. We 
are glad to see the issue so sharply pre- 
sented, since union based on misunder- 
standing is never of real value and often 
really vicious. The Church of England, 
it seems increasingly clear, is coming to 
the point at which it must decide whether 
it is a Protestant Church or not. If not, 
the days of Establishment are numbered ; 
for England is Protestant tn the very fiber 
of her national being. 


Last week Governor 
Roosevelt, of New York 
State, signed a bill looking to the better 
protection of birds. A _ victory has thus 
been won by those who have long labored 
toward this end, particularly by members 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Natural 
History and of the Audubon Society and 
of the Ornithological Union of New York 
State. By the terms of the measure it is 
now a misdemeanor (punishable by a fine 
of sixty dollars, with an additional fine of 
twenty-five dollars) to use any wild birds, 
other than those for which it is the open 
season, as millinery ornaments. “ Wild 
birds may not be killed or caught at any 
time, or possessed, living or dead, nor 
shall the plumage or skins or any part of 
such birds be so possessed. ‘This pro- 
vision does not affect any birds the kill- 


Protecting the Birds 


ing of which is prohibited between certain 


dates by the provision of this act, nor 
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does it protect the English sparrow, crow, 
hawk, crane, raven, crow-blackbird, and 
kingfisher.” ‘The only query raised by 
the provisions of this bill is that arising 
from the fact that some birds which are 
used as food apparently come under the 
ban. Milliners and manufacturers profess 
not to be greatly alarmed by the new bill; 
they declare that, so far as gulls and terns 
are concerned, there are enough imported 
from South America to supply the demand, 
and, of course, the bill does not interfere 
with such importation. It seems prob- 
able that the feathers of birds of foreign 
countries and of our barnyard fowl will 
henceforth be used for millinery purposes. 
At all events, our song-birds will now be 
properly protected, and our wild game 
birds will not be killed out of season, so 
far as New York State is concerned. 


The Nicaragua Canal 
Bill 

The Nicaragua Canal Bill is so im- 
portant, not only in its possible immediate 
effects, but in the constitutional and polit- 
ical changes which it possibly foreshadows, 
that we give it here entire as a basis for 
some interpretation of its significance and 
some suggestion of its possible results 
upon the policy of the country: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of 
the United States be, and 1s hereby, authorized 
to acquire from the States of Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua, for and in behalf of the United 
States, control of such portion of territory 
now belonging to Costa Rica and Nicaragua 
as may be desirable and necessary, on which 
to excavate, construct and protect a canal of 
such depth and capacity as will be sufficient 
for the movements of ships of the greatest ton- 
nage and draught now in use, from a point near 
Greytown on the Caribbean Sea, via Lake 
Nicaragua to Brito, on the Pacific Ocean; and 
such sum as may be necessary to secure such 
control is hereby appropriated out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. 

Section 2.—That when the President has 
secured full control over the territory in Sec- 
tion | referred to, he shall direct the Secretary 
of War to excavate and construct a canal and 
waterway from .a point on the shore of the 
Caribbean Sea near Greytown, by way of 
Lake Nicaragua, to a point near Brito on the 
Pacific Ocean. Such canal shall be of suffi- 
cient capacity and depth as that it may be 
used by vessels of the largest tonnage and 
greatest depth now in use, and shall be sup- 
plied with all necessary locks and other appli- 
ances to meet the necessities of vessels passing 
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from Greytown to Brito; and the Secretary 
of War shall also construct such safe and 
commodious harbors at the termini of said 
canal, and such provisions for defense as may 
be necessary for the safety and protection of 
said canal and harbors. 

Section 3.—That the President shall cause 
such surveys as may be necessary for said 
canal and harbors, and in the construction of 
the same shall employ such persons as he may 
deem necessary. 

Section 4.—That in the excavation and con- 
struction of said canal the San Juan River 
and Lake Nicaragua, or such parts of each as 
may be made available, shall be used. 

Section 5.—That in any negotiations with 
the States of Costa Rica or Nicaragua the 
President may have, the President is author- 
ized to guarantee to said States the use of 
said canal and harbors, upon such terms as 
may be agreed upon for all vessels owned by 
said States or by citizens thereof. - 

Section 6.— hat the sum of $10,000,000 is 
hereby appropriated out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, toward 
the project herein contemplated, and the Sec- 
retary of War is further hereby authorized to 
enter into a contract or contracts for materials 
and work that may be deemed necessary for 
the proper excavation, construction, comple- 
tion, and defense of said canal, to be paid for 
as appropriations may from time to time be 
hereafter made, not to exceed in the aggregate 
$140,000,000. 


There are several features. in this bill 
which deserve more serious consideration 
from the country than they have yet re- 
ceived, so far as we have observed, from 
the public press or even from the Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. We hope that 
the measure will be subjected to a more 
serious and prolonged debate in the Senate 
than it has received in the House. 

I. The necessity for a waterway be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans 
may be assumed asdemonstrated. Whether 
the supposed opposition from railroad in- 
terests really exists we think is doubtful ; 
if it does exist, it can only delay but can- 
not prevent the construction of such a 
ship canal as this bill contemplates. But, 
as all Americans know, there have long 
been two rival routes, that across Panama 
and that across Nicaragua. Such study 
as we have been able to give the matter 
had inclined us to favor the Nicaragua 
route; partly because of the engineering 
difficulties at Panama, partly. because of 
the financial complications involved in 
taking over a canal partially built-from a 
company hopelessly bankrupt. But the 
question between the two canals is not so 
clear that it ought to be decided by a snap 
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judgment in favor of either the one route 
or the other. Nor ought Congress to 
abdicate its own résponsibility of deciding 
between those routes, and refer so moment- 
ous a question to the President, which is 
what this bill does. The inappropriateness 
of such action is the more evident sinc 
a National Commission of experts has 
been appointed, which is even now con- 
sidering the relative advantage of the two 
routes, and is to make its report to the 
next Congress. ‘That report should not 
be anticipated by such legislation as this, 
unless there are reasons for immediate 
action, which have not, so far as we know, 
been made public. It is true that such 
reasons sometimes exist which from con- 
siderations of National policy cannot be 
made public; and if in the present case 
the Administration were pressing for in- 
stant action, those who have confidence in 
its wisdom might acquiesce in its demand, 
and wait with patience for a later disclosure 
of the public necessities. But well-informed 
correspondents assure us that the reverse 
is the case; that the Administration has 
deprecated hasty action on this bill; that 
it desires Congress to await the report of 
the Nicaragua Conimission; and under 
these circumstances most Americans will 
not regret if the House bill is halted in 
the Senate to await that report. 

II. This bill indicates a radical change 
in the public policy of the United States 
in providing that the Nation shall build 
and own the canal. The building ofa 
ship canal through a foreign territory, at 
a cost of at least $140,000,000, by the 
Government, to be owned and operated 
by the Government, is a very far depart- 
ure from the democratic idea of the past, 
that the function of government is simply 
to govern, and that industrial activities 
should be left to be initiated by private 
enterprise, equipped by private capital, 
and controlled by private owners. It is 
true that this movement for the public 
ownership of a public highway is quite in 
common with what has long been the 
teaching of The Outlook. We have in- 
sisted that the municipalities should own 
and control all municipal industries, 
including car routes, whether under 
ground, on the ground, or overhead; we 
should have been glad to have the 
United States buy in the Pacific Railroad 
when it was sold and try the experiment 
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of National ownership and operation; we 
should not be sorry to see Massachusetts 
take over the Boston and Albany Railroad 
and try the experiment of State operation ; 
and we think it is far wiser for the Nation 
~) build and own the interoceanic canal 
than to leave it to be built and owned by 
private capital. But we nevertheless 
question whether so radical a change in 
our National policy should be made on so 
gigantic a scale without further discussion 
than it has received. We think this bill 
rightly indicates what would be the result 
of such a discussion; and Congress so 
rarely anticipates the people that perhaps 
an occasional offense of that description 
is rather a virtue than a fault. Neverthe- 
less, “ to think first and act afterwards ” 
is a motto especially to be commended to 
democracies; and, so far as the people 
are concerned, in this case the act precedes 
the thinking; for public thought is always 
accompanied by public discussion, and 
there has been very little public discussion 
of this plan for government construction 
and ownership of the interoceanic canal. 
Ill. A more serious question respect- 
ing this bill in its present form is its im- 
plicit transfer of responsibility from the 
Legislative to the Executive Department 
—that is, from Congress to the President. 
The passage of such a bill by the House 
by a non-partisan vote—the majority was 
225 to 35, and included, of course, a great 
many Democrats—may well be very grati- 
fying personally to the President; but we 
nevertheless do not doubt that his reported 
reluctance to accept the responsibilities 
which the bill devolves upon him is not 
assumed for effect, but is quite genuine. 
The bill authorizes, but does not require, 
the President to buy the land for a canal; 
it therefore leaves him to determine 
whether the canal shall be built at Nica- 
ragua. It puts, by general appropriation, 
into his hands the necessary funds for 
such purchase up to $10,000,000, and 
therefore transfers to him the entire re- 
sponsibility for making the bargain and 
determining upon the value of the title 
conferred. It appropriates in lump sum 


$140,000,000 for construction, and author- 
izes contracts to that amount to be entered 
into—contracts which, apparently, need 
not be submitted to the House for its 
approval—and to this extent it transfers 
the power of the purse from the House 
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to the President. It authorizes him to 
make treaties with Costa Rica and Nica- 
ragua, and, if this bill is passed by the 
Senate, to that extent would have the 
effect of pledging the Senate beforehand 
to ratify the treaties so made. We doubt 
whether in the history of the United States 
So great power has ever been vested by 
Congress in the President. 

Let it be conceded that President 
McKinley is worthy of the extraordinary 
vote of confidence passed by an over- 
whelming majority of the Representatives 
of both parties; the question still remains 
whether Congress is setting a wise prece- 
dent for future Congresses to follow. 
Though we have a written Constitution, 
we nevertheless are always modifying it 
and in a true sense making it. Precedents 
make the Constitution in America as truly 
as in Great Britain, though within narrower 
limitations. The action of the House in 
refusing a seat to Representative Roberts, 
of Utah, has established the Constitutional 
right of the House to exercise a veto power 
over the election by a State of a member 
to represent it in the House. The refusal 
of a seat to Mr. Quay, if it had been by a 
sufficient majority, would have settled the 
principle that a Governor has no Consti- 
tutional right to appoint a Senator toa 
vacancy which “ happens ” during a session 
of the Legislature. We here neither affirm 
nor deny that the precedent set by the 
Nicaragua Bill is a good one to follow in 
analogous cases. ‘The perils of imperial 
control in the Chief Executive which our 
fathers, fresh from a life-and-death struggle 
with George III., so greatly feared, we 
fear nolonger. The“ man on horseback ” 
is not any longer a bugaboo to scare 
children with. The cry of Cesarism 
frightens no one. Perhaps it is well to 
strengthen the hands and enlarge the 
powers of the Executive. We are inclined 
to think itis; that, on the whole, it is safer 
to trust the expenditure of the $140,000,- 
000 to the President than to a Committee 
of Congress. But we are sure that changes 
so far-reaching, so essentially Constitu- 
tional changes, as those involved in this 
Nicaragua Bill ought not to pass un- 
noticed. The country should at least 
know what it is doing, and not allow itself 
to be so dazzled by the glory of a great 
American interoceanic canal as to be 
blinded to the Constitutional significance 
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of the measure by which it is proposed to 
provide for such a canal. 


The Methodist Church 


Two questions are before the Method- 
ist Church at its present General Con- 
ference which are of interest to all who 
are concerned in the welfare and useful- 
ness of that great branch of Christ’s 
Church: the first, the modification or abo- 
lition of the itinerancy ; the other, reten- 
tion or abolition of the laws prohibiting to 
Methodists theater-going, card-playing, and 
dancing. 

The first question is not without diff- 
culty. One of the great advantages of 
the Methodist Church has been that it 
has had neither vacant pulpits nor unem- 
ployed ministers. This has been due to 
the fact that until recently every two years 
there was a “change all round,” and in 
theory, though not always in 'practice, the 
preacher was not selected by the church, 
but assigned to it. The term of office 
has been lengthened to five years, though 
the principle has been retained; it is 
now proposed, if not to abolish the prin- 
ciple altogether, so to modify it as to allow 
a minister who is doing acceptable and 
efficient work to remain permanently in 
his parish, though, as we understand the 
proposition, the question of his continu- 
ance will come up for consideration, as a 
matter of course, every year. Yet it is 
evident that, if some ministers may retain 
permanently their parishes, there will no 
longer be the variety of parishes to choose 
from for the ministers who have finished 
their work where they are and should 
move to a new field. Possibly the itiner- 
ant and the permanent pastorate can be 
united in the same system ; but this is a 
problem which only actual experience can 
adequately demonstrate, and we do not 
wonder that a large number, though ap- 
parently a decreasing number, in the 
Church fear to try the experiment. 

Yet we are persuaded that the Meth- 
odist Church must find some way to solve 
this problem if it would serve the future 
as efficiently as it has served the past. 
The true test of every organization is its 
power to adapt its machinery to changed 
conditions. The first failures of the 
British in South Africa were largely due 
to a stolid insistence on methods of 
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campaigning unsuited to the country and 
to the enemy. The unparalleled spread of 
Methodism in the lifetime of the Wesleys 
was almost as much due to the adaptation 
of special.methods to the special needs of 
the times as to the adaptation of the uni- 
versal message of the Gospel to the needs 
of all times. The simplicity of the New 
Testament Glad Tidings of a deliverance 
as universal as sin and suffering had been 
lost ; it had been hedged about with many 
conditions by Romanism, denied by Cal- 
vinism, and ignored by the Erastianism 
of the Established Church. Then it was 
that Methodism arose ; what was needed 
was the proclamation of the simple Gospel, 
“ Whosoever will, let him take of the water 
of life freely.” Rome had educated the 
people to believe that the gift must be 
purchased by penances; Calvinism, that 
it was reserved for the dead; Erastianism, 
that there was no gift, and that the Gospel 
was summed up in the words, “ Be virtu- 
ous and you will be happy.” At such a 
time and to people so educated this Gos- 
pel was indeed news ; to people thus bred 
only a herald was needed; in such an 
age itinerancy was the fittest instrument for 
an awakened church. 

But this condition exists no longer. The 
Roman Church cannot if it would condi- 
tion the free gift of the Gospel, and, we 
may add, would not if it could; its pen- 


ances have ceased to be a prerequisite to’ 


grace, and have become a method of spirit 
ual development. John Calvin’s doctrine 
that the race lost its freedom of will in 
the fall has disappeared from modern Cal- 
vinism, or is exhibited only in heresy 
trials; though the creed contains it, and 
to deny it too vigorously is still heretical, 
no one preaches it. Erastianism no longer 
dominates the Anglican Church; no Meth- 
odist preacher in our time has proclaimed 
a more spiritual Gospel than has been 
proclaimed by Phillips Brooks and Canon 
Gore. The conditions of our population 
have changed as well as the character of 
our churches. There is no longer a wil- 
derness in America accessible only to the 
preacher with his library in his saddle- 
bags. In all our villages and iu most of 
our towns there are more churches than 
the population requires. ‘The appeals to 


emotionalism which aroused congregations 
to a frenzy of excitement and sometimes 
led to real and radical changes in life 
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fall on indifferent ears, and, if too often 
repeated, are at last heard only in empty 
churches by a few late-lingering saints, 
The work of evangelization is as necessary 
as ever; but it is evangelization among a 
foreign population—Poles, Hungarians, 
Bohemians, Germans, Jews, Socialists, 
Anarchists, Disbelievers. To carry the 
Gospel to them requires a new method 
and in some measure anew message. For 
the text * Prepare to meet thy God ” the 
evangelist must substitute “ Thy kingdom 
come, thy will be done on earth.” If he 
is to get a hearing for his Gospel, it must 
be a social Gospel. The Church must 
change, is changing, her apparatus and her 
method. She is becoming a great teaching 
organization. Her ministers are becoming 
and must become teachers of practical 
Christianity. ‘To this change in social con- 
ditions and in spiritual needsthe Methodist 
Church must adapt itself. It has already 
begun to do so. Its camp-meetings have 
been converted into Chautauqua Assem- 
blies. Its theological seminaries are 
sending into its pulpits men qualified to 
be teachers as well as preachers. Its 
churches in the great cities have taken up 
institutional work. It must continue in 
this direction, and, by making possible 
permanency in the pastorate, make possi- 
ble well-organized work, and continuity 
and system of instruction. Those who 
are advocating this change are conserving 
the spirit of ancient Methodism while 
seeking a radical modification in its 
methods. Those who are resisting this 
change are unconsciously endeavoring to 
fetter the spirit by refusing growth to the 
body. He is most truly loyal to John 
Wesley who studies, not to do what John 
Wesley did, but what John Wesley would 
do if he were living in our time. 

The other question is much simpler. 
The prohibitions of theater-going, card- 
playing, and dancing never were con- 
gruous with the essential doctrine of 
Methodism, They were relics of an older 
Puritanism which Methodism was destined 
to revolutionize. ‘There are two methods 
of reformation—one by law; the other by 
grace; one by prohibitions imposed by 
authority from without, the other by life 
freely given, freely received, and developed 
from within: the first is the method of the 
Old Testament, the second is that of the 
New. Puritanism was a revival of the Old 
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Testament—perhaps at the time a neces- 
Sary revival; Methodism was a revival of 
the New Testament—certainly at the time 
a necessarv revival. The two cannot be 
united in one system. ‘This is what Paul 
insists upon in the Epistle to the Galatians; 
this is what he means by his emphatic 
declaration that the child of the free 
woman and the child of the bond woman 
cannot live together in the same household. 
This is what he means by his affirmation 
in the Epistle to the Colossians that if we 
are dead with Christ to the world we are 
not to be subject to ordinances. ‘This is 
what he means by his declarations in the 
Epistles to the Romans and the Corinthi- 
ans that every soul shall give account 
of itself to God, and that to its own 
Master alone it shall stand or fall. Meth- 
odism will not be self-consistent until it 
abolishes from its constitution the relics 
of legalism which it unconsciously bor- 
rowed from the Puritan age in which it 
was born, and accompanies the proclama- 
tion of a free Gospei with an equally 
vigorous. insistence on freedom in the 
Gospel. We do not here consider the 
question whether theater-going, card-play- 
ing, and dancing are ever right; we only 
insist that Methodism, to be consistent 
with itself, must leave each child of God 
to determine such questions for himself. 
The minister may counsel on these ques- 
tions, but the Church cannot legislate upon 
them. It cannot stand on Calvary and 
use the thunder of Mount Sinai. 

In the interest of the Methodist Church, 
still more in the interest of Christian life 
in this country, we hope to see the Meth- 
odist Church both provide for a perma- 
nency of pastorate and abolish from its 
rules their Puritan prohibitions. 


The War in South Africa 


The Outlook is able to announce defi- 
nitely the immediate publication of a con- 
tinuous series of articles on the South 
African War by its Special Commissioner, 
Mr. James Barnes. Although, as previous- 
ly stated, one or more of Mr. Barnes’s 
articles have been captured by the Boers, 
and perhaps one has gone to the bottom 
of the sea inthe “‘ Mexican,” other articles 
have been received in The Outlook 


office, and still others are known to be 
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on the way. Beginning with the next 
issue of The Outlook, the subjects will be 
_as follows, and the history of the war will 
be continued thereafter by other special 

articles: 

I. Lord Roberts’s March from Enslin 
to Jacobsdaal. 

II. To Kimberley via Magersfontein. 

III. Kimberley. 

IV. Paardesberg and Cronje’s Surren- 
der. 

V. On to Bloemfontein. 

VI. At Bloemfontein. 

VII. The Boers. 


Germany in Syria 

A great deal of interest is shown in 
Europe in the attempt of the United States 
to bring Turkey to a settlement. So long 
and so successful has been the history of 
Turkish evasion that diplomatic people in 
every country are skeptical of the success 
of any country in securing a definite set- 
tlement of anything with a body of politi- 
cians trained in the arts of postponement 
and evasion. ‘Turkey would probably like 
to pay the one hundred thousand dollars 
down promptly and be done with the busi- 
ness, but she is afraid of establishing a 
precedent; such an act would mark a de- 
parture from the policy of decades, and 
might inaugurate a new era in the relation- 
ships of the country with the Great Powers. 
To postpone, evade, and escape decisions 
of every sort by playing one Great Power 
against another has been the Turkish 
policy ever since the Empire lost its vital- 
ity. Filled with discontent, bankrupt, with 
unpaid troops and officers, and surrounded 
by great governments armed to the teeth, 
Turkey continues to exist because no 
Great Power is ready to see her absorbed 
by any other Great Power. The Turks 
have understood this, and have played a 
waiting game with marvelous adroitness. 
So far as present appearances are con- 
cerned, there is no evidence that they will 
cease to play this game for many a year 
- to come; and he would be a very wise 
man who would venture to predict a date 
for the disappearance of Turkish power. 
There is far more vigor in the people than 
inthe Government. The fighting capacity 


of the Turk was shown in the war with 
Greece ; and if a real leader were to arise, 


a man with a genius for understanding 
the people, and with a genuine faith in 
Mohammedanism, or the ability to simulate 
such a faith, Turkey might be reorganized, 
and become once more, if not a great power, 
an efficient governmental force. Under 
present conditions she exists simply by 
sufferance, as a bankrupt exists because 
his creditors are not willing to push him 
to extremities. 

It is noted, however, in Europe, that 
there are many increasing evidences of 
German enterprise and influence in Con- 
stantinople. Turkish troops have been 
drilled and were largely directed by Ger. 
man officers during the war with Greece; 
the army is to day largely in the hands of 
Germans; the country is said to be full 
of German traders and speculators, and, 
as in many parts of South America, busi- 
ness is rapidly passing into German hands, 
On the surface it looks as if there were 
some connection between this sudden 
development of German activity and influ- 
ence in Constantinople and the well-known 
passion of the Emperor for the extension 
of German power in Asia Minor. People 
have not forgotten the extraordinary atti- 
tude of the Emperor toward the Sultan 
after the Armenian massacres; and they 
are endeavoring to find the explanation 
for that attitude and for this sudden inti- 
macy between Germany and Turkey in 


the determination of the Emperor to carry . 
his project for a greater Germany in Asia ° 


Minor into effect. Germany must find 
room for her surplus population. South 
America has offered a free and very at- 
tractive field for German energy during 
the past few years, and the growth of 
German influence is shown in many ways, 
especially in the fact that a great deal of 
the most important business enterprises 
in various parts of South America have 
come into German hands. When Secre 
tary Root, in a speech last week, expressed 
his conviction that sooner or later the 
United States would have to abandon the 
Monroe Doctrine or fight for it, his remarks 
were at once interpreted as having some 
connection with Germany, and the com- 
ments of the German press seem to give 
credence to this interpretation. What- 
ever may be the hopes for the future of 
the German Government in South Amer- 
ica, its policy in Asia Minor is very 
definite. German colonists have already 
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accomplished great things in Syria, where 
German villages have sprung up as if by 
magic, and seem to point the way to a 
greater Germany at the other end of the 
Mediterranean. In order to make this 
greater Germany possible, as the London 
“Spectator” points out, two thi gs are 
essential: the co-operation, or at least the 
passivity, of —Turkey; and such conces- 
sions from the Turkish Government as 
will make possible the building of railways 
by German capital to connect German 
settlements. This is the line along which 
Germany is now moving. 

Russia is watching this development of 
German policy with the utmost attention ; 
and it is one of the puzzles of Europe to 
determine whether there is an understand- 
ing between Germany and Russia, or 
whether Germany is following a line of 
herown. Russian ambitions on the Bos- 
phorus have not been modified, and will 
not be modified: it is possible and prob- 
able that Germany is intimate with Turkey 
only for the purpose of securing what she 
wants in Asia Minor, and that she will 
not risk a conflict with Russia as payment 
for concessions and privileges of various 
kinds from Turkey. She probably means 
to keep on good terms with Turkey, to 
push her own schemes as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and, in the event of a crisis, to stand 
aside and let Russia have her way; for 
Germany would have very little to gain 
by a fight with Russia over the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire.. 


The Spectator 


A century of wonderful invention has 
tended to make those who have lived 
through a part of it somewhat indifferent 
to mechanical processes. We accept the 
finished result, bless the powers that be, 
and ask no questions. The phonograph, 
x-rays, and liquid air- exact a passing 
interest, and then we move on and forget 
them and wait for the next. So with that 
perennial wonder, the daily paper. We 
seize it eagerly enough in the morning, 
scan its manifold pages if it is a week- 
day, or “ go through ” them if it is a Sun- 
day number—nobody pretends to read a 
Sunday paper in these days of the hun- 
dred-page first-day edition—and wonder 
if the end is ever coming to the multipli- 
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cation of printed leaves; and then go 
about our business. We are all of us 
familiar with the old-fashioned printing- 
office, with its cases and stands and forms 
of type—we saw that when we were 
children. But few of us have visited the 
newspaper-making plant of to-day, or know 
of the most recent changes in Gutenberg’s 
art. Will the reader take a stroll with the 
Spectator through an exhibition, now open 
in this city, which will show us some of 
these neglected things ? 


This Printing Exposition is said to be 
the first one ever held in this country; 
and it is well that there should be such 
an exhibition in the chief city of a world 
that Gutenberg knew not, but whose 
destiny has been guided so largely through 
the influence of his invention. Five hun- 
dred years ago the ingenious German 
began his career, and it took five hun- 
dred years to make a really radical im- 
provement on his movable types. ‘That 
improvement we see here in this com- 
plicated machine with a typewriter key- 
board, upon which a girl plays with facile 
fingers, bringing together in a line, not 
type, but matrices. From these matrices, 
when a line is completed, a solid bar or 
slug of type-metal is cast. This machine 
—the linotype—which makes the type 
and sets it at a fraction of the cost of 
making and setting individual type—has 
made possible the great Sunday papers, 
with their millions of “ems;” and it 
promises largely to displace the hand 
worker on book and newspaper composi- 
tion. Indeed, it has done so already to 
agreatdegree. Watching the deft fingers 
of the operator, a workman (not, appar- 
ently, a printer) standing by the Spectator 
says, “It’s done away with an awful lot 
of labor: it’s a wonder they have it 
here.” 


That is the handicraftsman’s point of 
view—that a machine that displaces labor 
must be regarded as an enemy; but it is 
not the view of the most intelligent trade- 
unionists. This Printing Show, strange 
to say, is conducted, not by master printers, 
but by their workmen, members of the 
Typographical Union, and for the benefit 
of their Union’s benevolent fund. Many 
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people think of trades-unions only in their 
militant aspect, as instruments of war; 
Commissioner Keller, of New York’s 
Charities Department, who makes the 
opening address this evening, knows of 
them as aiders of his work—they keep 
their members, he says, from needing his 
help. The union that is conducting this 
exhibition, familiarly known as “ Big Six,” 
has in the last seven years spent nearly 
$260,000 in helping its sick and indigent 
members. It has a farm in New Jersey— 
we may go downstairs and see some of 
the stock raised on it—for superannuated 
and out-of-work members; it contributes 
largely to the support of a Home for con- 
sumptive printers ; and shows its interest 
in its members’ welfare in many other 
ways besides inviting them to go on strike. 
The fact that it is the workers in the trade 
who are in this way commemorating Gu- 
tenberg’s birth is significant both of the 
public spirit of the craft and of their busi- 
ness capacity and initiative. 


A few yards from the linotype is seen 
one of the latest developments in the other 
end of the printing-office—a press for 
printing the color work which we have 
come to associate with some of the dailies. 
Though these flaring headlines and “ col- 
ored supplements ” may be regarded with 
horror by the conservative, their mechani- 
cal production is delightful to watch. 
There is also the steam self-inking proof- 
press, and the folding-machine, and the 
wire stitcher, and the stereotyping outfit, 
and the curved-plate jobber, and many 
other appliances that help make the printed 
paper, book, and circular of to-day. Some 
of these appeal especially to the man with 
technical knowledge ; all of them help to 
show one half of the world how the other 
half works. 


If Gutenberg could lift his eyes and 
look around a corner near his statué in 
the center of the exhibition, he would see 
the counterfeit presentment of another 
worthy, of perhaps even greater celebrity. 
There, in the little Chinese printing-office, 
is the portrait of Confucius, printed from 
a stone engraved twenty-four hundred 
years ago and said to be still in existence. 
But Gutenberg would not be jealous, The 


Chinese did their printing two thousand 
years ago as they generally do it now— 
from engraved blocks and not from cast 
type. And they do their printing without 
the aid of even such cumbrous machinery 
as we may see over there in the space 
reserved for a typical printer-publisher 
of a generation that is passing, with his 
time-worn relics of early printing days 
the press used by William Bradford, New 
York’s first printer, the odd “ pull-down ” 
jobber (still usable, and from which we are 
privileged to take away a proof as a sou- 
venir), and its near neighbor the Ramage 
press, that must have given arm-ache to 
scores of apprentices before it was used in 
printing Confederate currency in Virginia 
during the war. | 


There is achance to study human nature 
here as well as printing—to see how an 
occupation develops a human type, so to 
speak. -The old-time compositor is here, 
with his thin, sharp face, his half-quizzical, 
good-naturedly cynical, humorously skep- 
tical expression, his frankly negligent dress, 
his pliant fingers that seem made to caress 
stick and rule, his air of cheerful resigna- 
tion as of one who always expected to 
find his occupation gone and is not alto- 
gether unhappy to witness the verification 
of his prediction. A kindly, likable old 
fellow he is, with his dry humor and his 
genial reminiscences of the old days at 
the “case.” He had his faults—but then 
the work was hard and vexatious, and thie 
nights were long—what wonder that he 
felt the need of refreshment? He looks 
somewhat askance at the new linotype 
operator who has taken his place. ‘The 
linotype printer is young, he speaks in 2 
new lingo (with his “batteries,” and 
“ squirts,” and “hot slugs’’) that is un- 
familiar to the old-timer, he dresses 
more smartly, and seems to have steadier 
hands. Machinery does somehow take 
the romance out of things, the quaintness 
out of men. But, then, in the printer’s 
case at least, it enables a man to make 
better wages, it steadies him, and his 
home is probably happier; and are not 
these things better than mere picturesque- 
ness? The Spectater thinks so; and yet 


he glances lingeringly at the unconsciously 
pathetic figure of the man who has becomé 
only a logker-on, 
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The Eighth 


and Ninth Commandments 


in Politics 
By Theodore Roosevelt 


‘HE two commandments which are 
specially applicable in public life 
are the eighth and the ninth, 

Not only every politician, high or low, 

but every citizen interested in politics, 

and especially every man who, in a news- 
paper or on the stump, advocates or con- 
demns any public policy or any public 
man, should remember always that the 
two cardinal points in his doctrine ought 
to be, “ Thou shalt not steal,” and “ Thou 
shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor.” He should also, of course, 
remember that the multitude of men who 
break the moral law expressed in these 
two commandments are not to be justified 
because they keep out of the clutches of 
the human law. Robbery and theft, per- 
jury and subornation of perjury, are 
crimes punishable by the courts; but 
many a man who technically never com- 
;mits any one of these crimes is yet 
ymorally quite as guilty as is his less adroit 
but not more wicked, and possibly infi- 
nitely less dangerous, brother who gets into 
the penitentiary. 

As regards the eighth commandment, 
while the remark of one of the founders 
of our government, that the whole art of 
politics consists in being honest, is an 
overstatement, it remains true that abso- 
lute honesty is what Cromwell would have 
called a “ fundamental ” of healthy politi- 
cal life. We can afford to differ on the 
currency, the tariff, and foreign policy ; 
but we cannot afford to differ on the ques- 
tion of honesty if we expect our Republic 
permanently to endure. No community 
is healthy where it is ever necessary to 
distinguish one politician among his fellows 
because “ he is honest.”’ Honesty is not 
so much a credit as an absolute pre- 
requisite to efficient service to the public. 
Unless a man is honest, we have no right 
to keep him in public life, it matters 
not how brilliant his capacity, it hardly 
matters how great his power of doing 
good service on certain lines may be. 
Probably very few men will disagree with 


this statement in the abstract; yet in the 
concrete there is much wavering about it. 
The number of public servants who ac- 
tually take bribes is not very numerous 
outside of certain well-known centers of 
festering c rruption. But the temptation 
to be dishonest often comes in insidious 
ways. There are not a few public men 
who, though they would repel with indigna- 
tion an offer of a bribe, will give certain 
corporations special legislative and execu- 
tive privileges because they have con- 
tributed heavily to campaign funds; will 
permit loose and extravagant work because 
a contractor has political influence ; or, 
at any rate, will permit a public servant 
to take public money without rendering 
an adequate return, by conniving at ineffi- 
cient service on the part of men who are 
protected by prominent party leaders. 
Various degrees of moral guilt are involved 
in the multitudinous actions of this kind; 
but, after all, directly or indirectly, every 
such case comes dangerously near the 
border-line of the commandment which, 
in forbidding theft, certainly by implica- 
tion forbids the connivance at theft, or 
the failure to punish it. One of the 
favorite schemes of reformers is to devise 
some method by which big corporations 
can be prevented from making heavy sub- 
scriptions to campaign funds and thereby 
acquiring improper influence. But the best 
way to prevent them from making contri- 
butions for improper purposes is simply 
to elect as public servants, not professional 
denouncers of corporations (for such men 
are in practice usually their most servile 
tools), but men who say, and mean, that 
they will neither be for nor against corpora- 
tions ; that, on the one hand, they will not 
be frightened from doing them justice by 
popular clamor, or, ox the other hand, led 
by any interest whatsoever into doing 
them more ihan justice. At the Anti- 
Trust Conference last summer Mr. Bryan 
commented with a sneer on the fact that 
“of course ’’ New York would not pass a 
law prohibiting contributions by corpora- 
115 
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tions. He was right in thinking that New 
York, while it retains rational civic habits, 
will not pass ridiculous legislation which 
cannot be made effective and which is 
merely intended to deceive during the 
campaign the voters least capable of 
thought. But there will not be the slight- 
est need for such legislation if only the 
public spirit is sufficiently healthy, suf- 
ficiently removed alike from corruption 
and from demagogy, to see that each cor- 
poration receives its exact rights and 
nothing more; and this is exactly what is 
now being done in New York by men 
whom dishonest corporations dread a hun- 
dred times more than they dread the 
demagogic agitators who are a terror 
merely to honest corporations. 

It is, of course, not enough that a public 
official should be honest. No amount of 
honesty will avail if he is not also brave 
and wise. ‘The weakling and the coward 
cannot be saved by honesty alone; but 
without honesty the brave and able man 
is merely a civic wild beast who should be 
hunted down by every lover of righteous- 
ness. No man who is corrupt, no man 
who condones.corruption in others, can 
possibly do his duty by the community. 
When this truth is accepted as axiomatic 
in our politics, then, and not till then, 
shall we see such a moral uplifting of the 
people as will render, for instance, Tam- 
many rule in New York, as Tammany 
rule now is, no more possible than it 
would be possible to revive the robber 
baronage of the Middle Ages. 

Great is the danger to our country from 
the failure among our public men to live 
up to the eighth commandment, from the 
callousness in the public which permits 
such shortcomings. Yet it is not exag- 


geration to say that the danger is quite as. 


great from those who year in and year 
out violate the ninth commandment by 
bearing false witness against the hon- 
est man, and who thereby degrade him 
and elevate the dishonest man until they 
are both on the same level. The public 
is quite as much harmed in the one case 


as in the other; by the one set of wrong- 
doers as by the other. “ Liar” is just as 
ugly a word as “ thief,” because it implies 
the presence of just as ugly a sin in 
one case as inthe other. Ifa man lies 
under oath or procures the lie of another 
under oath, if he perjures himself or 
suborns perjury, he is guilty under the 
statute law. Under the higher law, under 
the great law of morality and righteous- 
ness, he is precisely as guilty if, instead of 
lying in a court, he lies in a newspaper or 
on the stump; and in all probability the 
evil effects of his conduct are infinitely 
more widespread and more pernicious. 
The difference between perjury and men- 
dacity is not in the least one of morals or 
ethics. It is simply one of legal forms. 
The same man may break both com- 
mandments ; or one group of men may be 
tempted to break one and another group 
of men the other. In our civic life the 
worst offenders against the law of honesty 
owe no small part of their immunity to 
those who sin against the law by bearing 
false witness against their honest neigh- 
bors. The sin is, of course, peculiarly 
revolting when coupled with hypocrisy ; 
when it is committed in the name of 
morality. Few politicians do as much, 
harm as the newspaper editor, the clergy- , 
man, or the lay reformer who, day in and. 
day out, by virulent and untruthful invec- 
tive aimed at the upholders of honesty, 
weakens them for the benefit of the frankly 
vicious. We need fearless criticism of 
dishonest men, and of honest men on any 
point where they go wrong; but even 
more do we need criticism which shall be 
truthful both in what it says and in what 
it leaves unsaid; truthful in words and 
truthful in the impression it designs to 
leave upon the readers’ or hearers’ minds. 
We need absolute honesty in public 
life; and we shall not get it until we 
remember that truth-telling must go hand 
in hand with ‘it, and that it is quite as 
important not to tell an untruth about a 
decent man as it is to tell the truth about 
one who is not decent. 
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The Daily Papers and the Truth 


By the Rev. Charles M. Sheldon 


Author of “In His Steps,” “ The Crucifixion of Philip Strong,” etc. 


a man of great integrity, respected 

by men of all the parties, said to 
me a few days ago as he picked up a daily 
paper from his desk, “ Here is the daily 
lie about me in the column of political 
gossip.” 

He then read the article, which was an 
interesting account of his meeting, the day 
before, with another politician, and arrang- 
ing with him to secure some advantage of 
a political character. 

“ 1 did not know until I saw the article,” 
my friend the politician said, “ that Mr. 
T. was in the city. In fact, I have not 
seen him for a week,and never had a 
word of conversation with him on this 
subject as recorded here in this paper.” 

There were half a dozen: men in the 
room, and they all knew that the man 
spoke the truth. . If every man in Kansas, 
including the editors and reporters of all 
the papers, had been in the room and 
heard him, they would all have acknowl- 
edged that the statement in the paper was 
a lie, because they knew that the man 
lied about always tells the truth. And 
yet it is a fact that from now until next 
November the papers will continue to 
print unverified statements concerning 
this man, and scores of other men in 
public life, and the reading public will con- 
tinue to read such statements as “ news,” 
accepting them, largely without reserve, 
as the truth. 

My friend the politician went on to say 
that the lies told about him by the daily 
papers during the last ten years would 
make a Jarge volume. He was powerless 
to do anything to prevent the falsehoods. 
He had no paper of his own in which to 
reply. If he submitted to interviews, he 
was misquoted, and false emphasis was 
laid upon unimportant statements. If he 
refused to be interviewed, it made no 
difference. He was reported as saying 
things he had never said, and the “ inter- 
views” were written, anyway, by “ enter- 
prising ’’ reporters, who must have so much 
matter daily for their papers. 


A PROMINENT Kansas politician, 


May I be allowed to give a little chap- 
ter out of my own experience in regard to 
the habit of lying common in many of the 
newspapers of this country? I beg to 
speak in the first person, because I know 
the absolute truth about my own experience. 

For the last three years a large num- 
ber of prominent daily newspapers have 
printed falsehoods about my books, my 
daily habits, my family life, my church, 
and my parish in general. I have never, 
except once, to a reporter from my own 
home paper, been interviewed for publi- 
cation in a daily paper, and yet scores of 
supposed interviews have been published 
in daily papers. One large New York 
daily a few weeks ago published two let- 
ters purporting to come from. me, and 
signed my name to them. I never wrote 
such letters, and never made the state- 
ments attributed tome. Yet these letters 
were reprinted in papers all over the 
country, and in religious weeklies, and, 
with two exceptions, none of the editors 
asked me whether the statements were 
really mine or not. A prominent relig- 
ious paper sent a correspondent to Topeka 
to “ write up” everything connected with 
the Topeka “Capital” the week I was 
asked to take the editorship of it. He 
sent to his paper several pages of matter, 
including several columns of “ interviews ” 
and accounts of my personal habits and 
family life, nearly all of which might, 
without any reservation, be characterized 
as falsehoods of the most serious charac- 
ter. When the statements made about 
my church or my daily life or the conduct 
of the paper were not actual lies, they 
were so grossly exaggerated as to be 
absolutely misleading. 

In the same manner, scores of papers 
representing well-known journals printed 
in New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and other cities, contained columns of 
matter relating to the Topeka “ Capital ” 
and the events that were supposed to take 
place during the week I was editor, that 
were filled with misstatements and exag- 
gerations and downright falsehoods. I 
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began to cut out of the papers the articles 
that I knew were absolutely untrue, but 
the vast quantity of them so discouraged 
me that I gave over the attempt. 

Several times during the last three 
years representatives of large daily papers 
have said to me in my church study, 
where they had come to secure “ inter- 
views,” “ If you do not give us anything, 
if you refuse to talk about yourself, we 
shall send on something.”’ And they have 
sent on “something,” and I have won- 
dered a good many times lately whether 
the modern system of newspaper invasion 
of a man’s personal and private life, even 
the most sacred and holy sanctuaries of 
his home and his church, has not assumed 
a tyranny that employs as merciless a 
method of extortion as the old-time rack 
or fagot pile. Is it not fair to ask by 
what legal or moral right the press of this 
country assumes the monstrous power -to 
say to a man that he must talk or give 
out matter for publication, or, in any case, 
whether he does or not, expect to be mis- 
represented and lied about? ‘There is no 
alternative, apparently, in the matter of 
the newspaper interview. Be interviewed, 
and be grossly misrepresented. Refuse 
to be interviewed, and be lied about. 
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I do not make these statements out of 
my own experience because I am moved 
by a spirit of revenge or retaliation. | 
write them in a spirit of profound sorrow. 
For three years I have kept silent in the 
face of volumes of falsehoods. I made 
no attempt to attack the press in the paper 
which was put into my hands to contro! 
for a week. But I believe the time has 
come for the newspaper readers of this 
country to begin to realize the unreliabil- 
ity of a large part of the matter which 
very many great daily papers in this coun- 
try print as “news.” Nothing is “news” 
unless it is true. ‘The reporters and cor- 
respondents of papers are given to under- 
stand that they must furnish interesting 
matter. Whether it is true or not is not 
the first question asked. In a majority 
of cases it is not asked at all. 

Is it not time that the people of this 
country began to demand of the daily press 
that it tell the truth first of all? As it 
is now, 1 believe that no more serious 
charge can be brought against a certain 
proportion of the press of this Nation 
than the charge of lying, of gross exagger- 
ation, and of a failure to verify the state- 
ments which it is every day printing as 
“news. 


A Spring Holiday 
By Frances Theodora Parsons 


Author of “ How to Know the Wild Fiowers,” * How to Know the Ferns,’ etc. 


HE countryman can hardly know 
the heart-swell and the pulse-throb 
which comes to the city-prisoned 
man or woman who breaks bounds after 
months of abstinence and feasts on the 
first evidences of returning life in the 
woods and fields. Spring glides gradu- 
ally into the farmer’s consciousness, but 
on us city people it bursts with all the 
relish of a sudden surprise, compensating 
for much of what we lose. 
One day last week we resolved to break 
away from work and take a brief, unex- 
pected vacation. So, early the next morn- 


ing, breathless but happy, we watched the 
city blocks becomi g more and more 
diluted, first with sordid vacant spaces, 
receptacles for nameless rubbish, attesting 
man’s tendéncy to acquisitiveness and his 
depraved liking for embalmed vegetables 


and refreshments abhorred of teetotalers, 
then with incipient gardens, restoring one’s 
lost faith in humanity, and finally with 
miniature farms, gradually blending into 
actual fields bounded by gray hillsides. 
Spring is really behind time this year. 
And when one is behind time himself, this 
accommodation of the season fills him 
with satisfaction. At times on this par- 
ticular morning the woods looked so bare 
and lifeless that it seemed as though 
winter were trying to lap over into May. 
The ground in places was thickly matted 
with dead leaves, while here and there, in 
a depression in the woods or on the sides 
of the hills, lay a patch of dirty snow. 
But part of this wintry aspect was due 
to town eyes, used to the crude masses 
and sharp outlines of city buildings. Soon 
the woods were seen t» be blurred faintly 
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as though looked at through a mist. We 
noticed that the outlines of many of the 
branches were broken, in most cases by 
innumerable clusters of tiny flowers, these 
usually without the more vivid coloring of 
later blossoms. ‘The flowers of the swamp 
maple formed an exception to this rule, 
This tree fringed the woods with the vivid 
scarlet of its myriad blossoms, and light- 
ened the low-lying swamps almost as its 
dying leaves lighten them in October. 
Another exception was seen in the flowers 
of the male willows, which sent out stamens 
heavy with yellow pollen that turned the 
catkins into golden tassels, and made 
these willows conspicuous in the swamps 
and along the streams. 

The elms along the railway were not 
yet in leaf, but looked as though wreathed 
in a coppery mist—an effect due to the 
minute blossoms which appear before the 
leaves put “out. ‘The stgar-maples were 
bursting into leaf and flower simultane- 
ously. Some weeks ago the birches hung 
out their yellow catkins, and now their 
branches were blurred with delicate folli- 
age. This was especially noticeable with 
the white birches, clustering erect and 
slim on the mountain-sides. 

The oaks, still hung with the leathery 
leaves of last year, the hickories, chestnuts, 
and, indeed, most of the trees we could 
identify, showed few signs of coming sum- 
mer. But their dull grays and browns 
blended with the misty greens, reds, and 
yellows of maple, birch, and willow, form- 
ing a landscape full of tender beauty. 

We passed fields yelvety with the “ un- 
named green” of new-sprung winter rye; 
then skirted the base of a hillside red 
with upturned soil, whose fresh, earthy 
scent seemed almost to reach us through 
the smeared window-panes. We watched, 
touched by envy born of inexperience, 
the farmer guiding his plow in the pale 
sunlight with the skill that makes the 
hardest work look easy. Across another 
fresh-plowed field strode a sower, strong 
and sinewy, with swinging, easy motion ; 
and we wondered if the brown, solitary 
figure against the hazy background would 
have seemed equally full of poetry and 
suggestion had we never seen Millet’s 
painting. 

We flashed by a bank recently burned 
over, so that no shrubs or débris obscured 
its fresh growth. From the black slope, 
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star-like, gem-like, distinct and symmet- 
rical, sprang the delicate flowers of the 
liverwort, recalling vividly one of the Fra 
Angelico foregrounds. 

We crossed a swamp where bright 
marsh-marigolds huddled together on little 
islands. In the woods beyond, the huge 
leaves of the skunk-cabbage made patches 
of bright green. Asa native foliage-plant 
the skunk-cabbage is surpassed only by 
the false hellebore, whose fresh-looking, 
many-plaited leaves were just unfolding 
in these same woods. 

One of the most satisfying features of 
the ride was the constant companionship 
of brooks big and little, brooks that ran 
full and swift, with the repletion of melt- 
ing snows and the sparkle of a spring 
morning. Watching these brooks, the old 
trite expressions forced themselves into 
one’s mind—“ unlocked,” “ unbound,” 
“laughing,” “ babbling,” “ chattering.” 
From time immemorial man has loved 
these overflowing brooks, and has tried, 
not altogether without success, to inter- 
pret their inevitable charm. 

The day was still young when we 
reached the town where we were to mount 
our wheels and cross the intervening hills 
to the inn which was our destination. As 
we sped down the long white road the 
last remnant of care slipped from us, and 
we abandoned ourselves completely to the 
pure joy of swift motion and bounding 
blood. I say completely, but I am wrong, 
for, even when coasting down a hill, the 
sliding, misty, sun-bathed landscape is 
part of one’s consciousness; and so are 
the shrill-voiced frogs, the lisping, uncer- 
tain birds, and the butterflies that chase 
each other into the sky for the mere fun 
of the thing. 

And when we were not coasting down 
a hill, but pursuing a fairly moderate pace 
along a level road, we noted even the de- 
tails of the wayside, contrasting the silver- 
green catkins of the fertile willows with 
the golden tassels of the sterile, exulting 
in the glossy green limbs of the speckled 
alder, guessing at the circumference of the 
great elm which marks a turn in the road, 
sympathizing with the yellow-haired chil- 
dren who had brought out into the sun- 
light their tailless wooden horses and 
their ragged dolls, for joy of the perfect 
morning. 

Then came a hill too steep to climb 
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save on foot, affording a chance to peer . 


over the stone wall and wonder why this 
part of the world was so backward, and if 
all the flowers were left behind on the 
cinder bank. Another ride on‘a fine 
level path, beneath shadowy, blue-green 
pines, and another climb, this time with- 
out dismounting. Then a rest (and, unless 
you have forced your bicycle up a hill 
under the morning sun, you don’t know 
the meaning of that word) beneath a blos- 
soming elm, seeking the shadow of its 
trunk, for the leafless branches gave little 
protection, staring lazily into the swamp 
beneath, bright with its willows and maples, 
and at the dim mountains beyond. So 
finally we reach our destination, with ex- 
cellent appetites for an excellent dinner, 
and a strong tendency afterwards to loaf 
indefinitely about the pretty village. 

But at last we summoned the energy 
necessary for a fresh start, on foot this 
time, for some neighboring woods. ‘The 
road led through a pine grove, then by a 
grassy opening, beyond which, on a rocky 
slope beneath deciduous trees which let 
down great squares of sunlight, grew 
the starry, white-petaled, yellow-centered 
flowers of the bloodroot, each one partially 
encircled by its pale protecting leaf. It 
was some time before we could take our 
fill of these snowy beauties. One had to 
get fairly down on the ground to appreci- 
ate their delicate perfection, for their whole 
ethereal aspect forbids handling. 

Now the floor of the forest became 
matted with dead leaves. It was only by 
keeping close watch of every glimpse of 
green that, within two minutes after leav- 
ing the bloodroot behind us, we discovered 
the thick, somewhat rusty leaves and the 
flowers, wax-like and spicily fragrant, of 
the trailing arbutus. Within a limited 
area the plant grew abundantly, its blos- 
soms now pure white, again delicately pink, 
sometimes exposing themselves freely to 
the sunlmht and seeming to give out their 
fragrance the more generously for its 
warmth, but oftener hiding beneath the 
dead, fallen leaves. I denied myself the 
pleasure of picking more than one or two 
sprays of these flowers, singularly tempting 
though they were, so fearful am I of the 
extermination of this plant, the especial 
pride, perhaps, of our spring woods, and 
the peculiar object of the cupidity of ruth- 
less flower-pickers. 
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Beyond the haunt of the arbutus, spring- 
ing from a ledge which overlooked a 
valley lovely in the greens and grays of 
the early year, we found the white, slender- 
petaled flowers of the shad-bush. Here, 
too, were young silky fronds of that inter- 
esting little fern, the rusty woodsia. And 
here we flung ourselves on the dry, fragrant 
pine-needles and listened to the wind 
blowing through the pines overhead and 
across the tree-tops below, and forgot that 
holidays ever came to an end. 


Now the road climbed a hill where the - 


trees, other than the evergreens, became 
more and more leafless and flowerless, 
and where the young plants dwindled into 
earliest infancy, showing little more than 
tiny spears of green. The white-veined 
partridge-vine, thickly studded with bright 
berries, and the little wintergreen whose 
hanging red balls are flavored with so de- 
licious an essence of the woods, did their 
best to cover the deficiency of other under- 
growth, climbing over the roots of trees 
and carpeting the forest hollows with 
cheerful persistency. But when we de- 
scended toward the valley beyond, close 
to a little stream that trickled down the 
hillside, we found the crinkle-root quite 
full grown, its three-divided leaves large 
and fresh, and its white, cress-like flowers 
almost expanded. Wedug up a bit of its 
fleshy woodstock and nibbled it from time 
to time, fancying that its pungent wood- 
land flavor added a new relish to our 
holiday. 

Still more interesting was the discovery 
of the showy orchis, even though the 
flower-spike, pushing up between two 
great oblong shining leaves, needed a few 
more warm days for its unfolding. This 
is a quaint, somewhat rare little plant, 
very charming when its clustered pink- 
and-white flowers are in full bloom. Then, 
too, it is generally acknowledged to be 
the first orchid..of the year to flower, a 
fact which entitles it to special considera- 
tion. 

Close to the plants of the showy orchis 
grew the rattlesnake fern (Sotrychium 
Virginianum) in various stages of devel- 
opment. Sofrychium is not a true fern, 
and consequently its young frond does 
not curl up in conventional “ fiddle-head ” 
fashion, but folds over the fertile portion, 
which is also “doubled up” in the bud. 
In its immediate neighborhood, however, 
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there was no lack of “fiddle-heads.” 
The interrupted fern and the cinnamon 
fern had just come up “ fist first,” and 
could easily be identified. by their juicy, 
vigorous appearance, and by their soft 
wrappings of white or brownish wool. In 
sunny, sheltered spots they had thrown 
aside their wraps, and were erecting, 
gracefully enough, their slender, pale-green 
fronds. Many other species, less warmly 
clothed, yet chiefly distinguishable by the 
brown or black or whitish scales of the 
young fronds, were shooting up on every 
side, now curled into the smallest possible 
compass, watch-spring fashion, and now 
almost erect, though still noticeable for a 
certain scrawny youthfulness of aspect. 
But the day was waning, and we were 
obliged to leave further explorations till 
the next morning if we hoped for any tea 
that night. 

The next day dawned bright and clear. 
We mounted our wheels, and made our 
destination some woods of quite a differ- 
ent character from those we had visited 
the day before. They were low-lying 
‘and, in places, swampy. Before leaving 
the open we visited the banks of a tiny 
brook, whose green, inviting shores sug- 
gested pleasant possibilities. Here we 
found our first violets—little yellow ones, 
the so-called “downy” species, growing 
in fresh clumps. Near by, on erect, leaf- 
less stems, looking like a dandelion with 
its heart plucked out, we discovered the 
coltsfoot, otherwise the ‘ coughwort,” 
“ clay-weed,” “ horsefoot,”” and “ hoofs.” 
This being the first time I had ever found 
this plant in flower, the occasion was 
memorable. 

A wet, mossy rock looked as though it 
might harbor any number of plant-waifs. 
Picking my way along the slippery banks, 
I shouted with joy on Seeing, lovely, fresh, 
and dainty, springing airily from the flat- 
tened top, the first liverworts we had 
found since leaving the train the previous 
morning. In the chinks of this same 
rock were soft young clusters of the 
fragile bladder-fern, still immature, but 
exquisitely green and promising. On the 
further side of the rock grew that odd- 
looking plant, the blue cohosh, sometimes 
called “ pappoose-root,” with smooth, pur- 
plish stem, purple, divided leaves, and 
tlusters of, purple flowers. Close to this 
plant was a leafless shrub with insignifi- 
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cant yellow blossoms, and bark so tough 
that it was almost impossible to break off 
a branch. This proved to be the “ leath- 
erwood ” used by the Indians for thongs. 
It is also known as “ moosewood ” and 
* swampwood.”’ 

Once more on our wheels along the 
winding road and we were in the woods 
again. In the spring woods the sun filters 
everywhere through the leafless branches, 
and nowhere did it meet lovelier upturned 
flower-faces than here, where myriad, 
many-hued blossoms of the liverwort ex- 
panded beneath its rays. Never before 
had I seen this flower so abundant and 
so perfect—pure white, pale lavender, 
deep violet, or pink of the most delicate 
shade. I abandoned my usual principle 
of leaving flowers as I find them, and I 
gathered ‘them recklessly, with exultant, 
extravagant joy, seeking every little va- 
riety of shade, selecting the largest and 
most complete specimens, fairly gloating 
over their perfection of delicate beauty. 
Though the individual flowers of the liver- 
wort are hardly fragrant, a faint and de- 
licious odor came from the great bunch 
which finally I held. 

While hunting these beauties I stumbled 
over a patch of yellow adder’s-tongue, its 
delicate, lily-like flowers nodding between 
the smooth, mottled leaves. Already I 
had found patches of these leaves, but 
nowhere else the plant in blossom. Close 
by, the little bellwort hung out its pale, 
straw-colored blossom. 

During a drive over the mountain in \ 
the afternoon we noticed the white flowers 
of the saxifrage bursting from almost 
invisible crevices in the rocks in its usual 
sturdy, attractive fashion. Many of the 
plants were so young that the flower- 
cluster, pinkish in bud, was still sunk 
deep in the rosette of leaves. 

At breakfast the next morning there 
was a noticeable tendency to the “ blues,” - 
indicating that our holiday was nearly 
over. But once a-wheel in the crisp morn- 
ing air the joy of living came back with 
unabated strength, and, as our course lay 
mostly down hill, the ride was peculiarly 
invigorating. Now, too, our holiday did 
as a well-behaved holiday should, keeping 
the best for the last. We had allowed | 
more time than necessary for this ride, 
that we might explore a tempting piece of 
woods clise to the town where we were 
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to take the train. Nothing that we had 
seen since leaving home equaled those 
woods. First the usual mat of dead leaves, 
then liverwort and yellow adder’s-tongue 
in the sunny spaces, then great boulders 
with lovely little forest gardens on their 
flat surfaces; the young woolly leaves of 
the wild ginger, its bell-like, red-brown, 
shamefaced flower actually pretty in its 
freshness; great groups of wake-robin with 
gay scarlet blossoms catching the sun- 
light; tiny bellworts, and the bursting, 
purplish blossoms and delicate foliage, 


The Library 


By the Librarian, 


HE Legislative, Executive, and 

Judicial Bill for the fiscal year 

beginning July | has just been 
enacted. It carries the appropriation for 
the Library of Congress—the first under 
the new Administration. The estimates 
upon which the appropriation was based 
and to which it substantially conforms 
were framed in October last. The total 
sum they called for—exclusive of the 
allotment for printing and binding—ex- 
ceeds by nearly $130,000 the appropriation 
for this present year. Theysreorganize in 
part the library service, provide for several 
new departments (hereafter to be denom- 
inated “ Divisions,’”’ im accordance with 
Governmental usage at Washington), and 
for a somewhat broadery service ; and they 
assume that a beginning is to be made 
upon the arrears of work necessary in 
order to place the existing collection upon 
an effective basis and to .provide for its 
effective development. 

The nature of these arrears I have de- 
scribed in an article in the February 
“ Atlantic.”” Omitting, for the moment, 
the Copyright Office, they involve in brief: 

(1) The reclassification of the entire 
existing collection of printed books and 
pamphlets. 

(2) The adoption of a “ notation ’’—the 
assignment to each volume of a specific 
shelf number. 

(3) The compilation of the * shelf lists ”’ 
in which the books as classified and num- 
bered stand recorded, and which form the 
pasis of any inventory, 

(4) The compilation of a subject cata- 
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suggestive of maidenhair, of the early 
meadow-rue. Still further in were re- 
ceding cliffs with moss-grown shelves 
harboring feathery tufts of bladder-fern, 
and—their crowning glory—great soft 
masses of the finely cut leaves of the 
squirrel-corn, with here and there a spike 
of pale-pink, heart-shaped flowers. The 
moments flew, and the hour when we must 
meet our train was perilously near. With 
one long look we left our beautiful woods, 
remounted our wheels, and resolved to live 
the week through on fragrant memories. 


of Congress 
Herbert Putnam 


logue of the collection accumulated prior 
to July 1, 1898. 

(5) The revision of the present author 
(slip) catalogue. 

(6) The combination of author and sub- 
ject catalogue into a single alphabet in 
“ dictionary ” form; and 

(7) The printing (on cards) of this dic- 
tionary catalogue in a number of copies 
sufficient to place one in the catalogue- 
room, one for the use of the public in the 
main reading-room, one at the Capitol 
for the use of Congress, and at least 
selected portions of others in the several 
departments of the Government at Wash- 
ington whose labors involve the use of 
particular classes of material. This isthe 
minimum, even if there should not be at- 
tempted a still further distribution to the 
great libraries at New York, Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago, and other centers of 
research. 

All the above work is in addition to the 
work which concerns directly the physical 
well-being of the books themselves. Over 
a hundred thousand books and as many 
“ pamphlets” are still in paper covers 
and in need of binding or repair. 

The Copyright Office, besides being 
behind in its current business, has its own 
arrears—the classification, crediting, and 
indexing of over a hundred ‘thousand arti- 
cles received to perfect copyright but not 
yet in condition for certain and prompt 
identification and production. 

The Act assumes that now a beginning 
must be made upon all this arrear; that 
the material now here must be put into 
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proper condition and convenient location, 
and equipped with the aids necessary to 
its effective use. For the next year it 
assumes no more; for the reclassification, 
shelf-listing, and cataloguing of the printed 
books and pamphlets alone (estimating 
the collection as for this purpose 800,000 
books and pamphlets) would occupy 443 
persons a year, and the force provided 
for next year for this service is but 29; 
but, still, a beginning. ‘The estimate as- 
sumes a progressive increase during the 
next three years until a large enough force 
can. be massed upon the work to push it 
to a speedy completion. It is the very 
magnitude and complexity of the task 
that requires it to be begun deliberately 
and upon a foundation careful and sound, 
but not too broad. 

The initial step—the decision as to the 
scheme of classification to be applied—has 
not yet been taken. An experiment has 
been made with one of the sections, Bibli- 
ography ; but the question as a whole is 
still open. ‘The question as a whole need 
not be decided at the outset. What is to 
be decided, however, is whether one of 
the existing systems can feasibly be ap 
plied in whole or in the main. This has 
not been thought practicable in the New 
York’ Public Library, where a_ similar 
problem of reclassification has recently 
presented itself. ‘There a special system 
has been devised and applied. In the 
projects for co-operative bibliographic work 
in which the Library of Congress will 
share, however, and in the special biblio- 
graphic publications which it will issue 
(in card or book form), it is obvious that 
a classification and notation correspond- 
ing to that in general use would greatly 
enhance the availability of its biblio- 
graphic work to other libraries. A system 
“in general use” does not exist. The 
half-dozen largest libraries in the United 
States have as many different systems ; 
the Boston Public Library has one peculiar 
to itself, the Harvard Library another, the 
New York Public now another. There 
are in the United States two systems, how- 
ever, one of which has been completely 
elaborated, the other partially, which bid 
fair to secure an adoption more general 
than any other, and which are published in 
a form to render them intelligible and /rams- 
latable even where they are not applied. 
I refer to the “ expansive * system devised 
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by Mr. Charles A. Cutter, of Northamp- 
ton, and the “ decimal ’”’ devised by Mr. 
Melvil Dewey, of Albany. The Library of 
Congress, with its duty to render its biblio- 
graphic work widely available, must con- 
sider carefully whether some such existing 
scheme be not applicable to its own col- 
lections before it adopt a classification 
which shall add one more to the multitude 
of existing systems and limit the useful- 
ness of its service to other institutions. 

Other existing divisions of the Library 
have their arrears also; a reading-room 
for current newspapers and_ periodicals 
(the largest, I believe, in any library) is 
now to be opened throughout the library 
day (9 A.M. to 10 p.m.) ; and four divisions 
new to the organization as it is at present 
by law are to be established: the Order 
(Purchasing) division, the Mailing (“ Mail 
and Supply ’’), the Bibliographic, and the 
Division of Documents. ‘The purpose of 
the first two is obvious from their title. 
The Bibliographic Division will deal with 
inquiries by mail, and others involving 
research too detailed for the force in the 
reading-room; will compile special lists 
of references on topics of current interest 
(particularly to ~ Congress—as the lists 
recently issued upon Interoceanic Canal 
and Railway Routes, Marine Subsidies, 
Railway Finance, Trusts, Colonial Admin- 
istration) ; will supervise through the press 
all publications of the Library; and will 
represent the Library in_ co-operative 
bibliographic projects in which it may 
properly share—as the Union List (now 
in process of compilation) of the serials 
taken in the various libraries of Washing- 
ton. For the Division of Documents is 
proposed a scope far beyond its title ; its 
conduct will be in the hands of a trained 
economist, and it will handle, besides 
documents, the entire literature of politi- 
cal and social economy and statistics. 
This material has never been systemati- 
cally acquired nor dealt with in the Library 
of Congress; funds and service were 
wanting. None are conceivably of greater 
moment. 

The organization of the Library as pro- 
vided for by the new Act will comprise 
the following Divisions: General Admin- 
istration; Mail and Supply; Order (Pur- 
chasing); Catalogue and Shelf; Binding 
(a subdivision of the Shelf); Bibliog- 
raphy; Reading-rooms and Special Cal- 
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lections ; Periodical; Documents; Manu- 
scripts ; Maps and Charts; Music; Prints; 
Smithsonian Deposit ; Congressional Ref- 
erence Library (at the Capitol); Law 
Library ;—with a total of 185 employees ; 
to which the Copyright Office adds 45. 
This is exclusive of the force under the 
Superintendent of the Library Building 
and Grounds, which consists of about a 
hundred clerks, engineers, janitors, watch- 
men, and charwomen. 

The Act provides for the further equip- 
ment of the administrative departments 
by an appropriation of $45,000 for fur- 
niture and for shelving. ‘The shelving 
proposed will enable the Smithsonian 
Deposit (scientific serials) to be shelved 
in a separate room, alcoved, where the 
inquirer may be admitted direct to the 
shelves. 

For the increase of the Library, the 
appropriation is doubled (from $25,000 
to $50,000, and for periodicals from 
$2,500 to $5,000). Considering the gaps 
to be filled, the competition, and the ne- 
cessity of a definite sysfem of purchase 
hereafter, $50,000 is, of course, too small 
a sum for a library national in scope. It 
is likely to become $100,000 next year, 
with, it is hoped, a special fund for 
‘“‘emergency purchases.” 

Such are the provisions for the Library 
during the next fiscal year. They are in 
themselves a considerable advance; and 
they are extremely significant in the pur- 
poses which they imply. An organization 
so elaborate, at a total of expenditure so 
great, will not excuse a service either 
trivial or narrow. Now, in comparison 
with its possible opportunities, the service 
at present rendered by the Library of 
Congress is both trivial and narrow. Its 
number of readers is as great as that in 
the British Museum; the number of books 
issued is practically the same; but such 
a comparison, of course, indicates nothing 
as to the comparative service rendered. 
The primary duty of the Library of 
Congress is to Congress. It has second- 
ary duties: (1) to the Executive Depart- 
ments and Scientific Bureaus in Washing- 
ton; (2) to scholarship at large. It may 
accumulate material which will draw 
scholars to Washington if adequate facili- 
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ties be provided for its use ; it may issue 
publications which will render its biblio- 
graphic work of general service; it may 
constitute itself a bureau of information 
teady to respond by post to inquiries 
involving questions bibliographic—as to 
what material exists upon a given subject 
and where this material may be found; it 
may reach out through other libraries in 
the United States, through universities, 
and through other institutions which con- 
stitute local centers of research. 

' Now, in some degree each division of 
this service is at present undertaken, but 
to a degree far within the obligation. The 


' Library is not now rendering ample or 


efficient service either to Congress on the 
one hand, or to scholarship at dJarge on 
the other. It is rendering effective serv- 
ice as a reference library for the District 
of Columbia; but such a service scarcely 
justifies a seven-million-dollar plant, main- 
tained at an expenditure of over a quar- 
ter of a million dollars a year. 

The service to Congress must be looked 
to first. It requires a collection of ref- 
erence-books at the Capitol, a card cat- 
alogue there of the main collection, and 
other bibliographic aids that will suggest 
promptly, not merely what that collection 
and other collections in Washington con- 
tain, but what exists of literature in a 
given subject; it requires, in short, an 
apparatus which does not now exist, and 
which for all essential purposes will bring 
back to the Capitol the main library, even 
while the collection itself remaing a fifth 
of a mile distant. 

Irrespective of these special require- 
ments, the service to Congress, equally with 
the service to scholarship at large, requires 
that the existing collection of books shall 
be equipped with the aids necessary for 
effective use; shall be developed organ- 
ically; and shall be provided with the 
expert service which, in certain divisions 
of knowledge of essential concern to 
Congress, is now wanting. 

It may now safely be assumed that the 
intentions of Congress do not fall short 
of any provision reasonably necessary to 
accomplish these results and to place the 
Library itself upon a plane with the 
building which it occupies. 


The Liberty of God’s Children’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


“The liberty of the glory of the children of God.”— 
Rom. viii., 21, Revised Version. 


N speaking on these words I must take 
| a few moments for what I am afraid 

you will regard as a somewhat aca- 
demic definition. I shall make this defi- 
nition as brief as possible, because I am 
quite as desirous as you can be to get 
away from the philosophical to the prac- 
tical and spiritual. 

Law is the expression of the will of a 
superior who has power, or is supposed to 
have power, to enforce that will on others. 
If he has no such authority, his will is not 
law. The doctor visiting a sick child says: 
“ You have been working too hard and 
sleeping too little. You ought to go to 
bed every night at nine o'clock.” That 
is advice, but not law. Then the father 
says: “ My child, you heard what the 
doctor says; and you must go to bed 
every night at nine o clock.” ‘That is not 
advice, that is law. “The father is sup- 
posed to have authority to enforce it. 
When Governor Roosevelt says, Fran- 
chises ought to be taxed in this State, that 
is not law, it is counsel. But when the 
Legislature passes a statute levying such 
a tax, that is law, because the Legislature 
expresses the will of the State, and the 
State has authority, or is supposed to 
have authority, to levy such a tax. But 
if the Court of Appeals should decide 
that by passing such an act the Legislature 
overstepped its authority, then the statute 
would cease to be law, because it would 
have been decided that the Legislature 
had not power to levy such a tax. Thus 
you see there are two elements in law: 
the will of a superior, and the power or 
supposed power to enforce it on others. 

I believe that law of every kind comes 
within that generic definition. The laws 
of nature are an expression of the Creator 
respecting the way in which he means the 
creation shall be carried on, and that ex- 
pressed will of the Creator is enforced by 
him through forces which he has stored 
within nature, or by the force which he 


exercises himself in nature. The laws of 
1 Sermon preached at Vassar College, Sunday, March 
Mt; 1900; reported for The Outlook by Miss Laura 


Winnington, and revised by the author. 


light, of gravitation, of electricity, are all 
expressions of the will of the Creator re- 
Specting the material creation which he has 
made. The same definition applies to what 
we call the moral law. The difference be- 
tween natural laws and moral laws is that 
physical things cannot violate the law, and 
moral laws can be violated by the free 
moral agents over whom the law acts. 
But by the moral laws the Creator has 
shown how he would have free moral 
agents act; and he has power, in the con- 
sequences that will come upon them from 
disobedience, to enforce the law in the 
one realm as truly as in the other. 

Law is everywhere. Nothing is outside 
of law, for law is God, and God is law. 
Law is the expression of the Infinite and 
Eternal Presence. We never can escape 
law; science shows us that the law of 
gravitation binds the molecules of the 
smallest atom together, as well as the 
planets, and that the chemical laws in the 
remotest burning sun are the laws we 
employ in our laboratory. Law is uni- 
versal; is absolute, uniform, never set 
aside ; sometimes violated, but never over- 
turned, destroyed, truly nullified. 

What shall be your relation and mine 
to this law of the Superior which he has 
power to enforce? ‘That is the question 
which I want you to consider with me 
this morning. ‘There are three possible 
relations to that law, that is, to the will of 
our Superior. We may disregard it al- 
together and act as if it did not exist. 
We may disregard the laws of heat, and 
burn our fingers; we may disregard the 
laws of gravitation, tumble down, and be 
bruised. We may act as if there were no 
such thing as law. Or we may recognize 
the law, and live in subjection to it. We 
may say, Here is a master mind, a master 
will, which has power to enforce its decree, 
and since we cannot escape we will sub- 
mit. Or we may, by obedience, use the 
laws for our own equipment in power. 

This third relation is the one which I 
wish more fully to put before you. It is 
the attitude of mind of one who sees in the 
forces with which God has stored both the 
material and the moral realm, instruments 
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of power put into the hands of children, 
and in law the way in which those instru- 
ments of power can be used for their best 
advantage. ‘The first attitude of mind is 
lawlessness ; the second, subjection ; the 
third is the attitude of mind of one who 
perceives more or less clearly the liberty 
of the glory of the children of God. This 
relation to law is clear in the physical 
realm. There are laws of nature, heat, 
light, electricity, gravitation. ‘The savage 
knows nothing about them, ignores them, 
acts as though there were none; little 
by little learns them, one after another ; 
submits to them; and so comes into 
what we call the idyllic state, in which 
there is no great advance, no great prog- 
ress, no great civilization, but exemption 
from the penalties of absolute lawlessness. 

But this is nottheend. This is not civ- 
ilization. There is something better than 
mere obedience, and that something bet- 
ter our modern life illustrates. We to-day 
are taking these great forces of nature, 
studying these laws, and, by our under- 
standing of the laws, making the forces 
our servants. We are not under the laws. 
They are under us, because we understand 
them. The birds understand this. Have 
you ever seen a sea-gull, its wings out- 
spread, resting on the bosom of the north 
wind, and have you not wished that you 
too had wings and could fly? The gull 
flies because he sufficiently understands the 
law of gravitation to be upheld by it. As 
a kite is held to the ground by a string, so 
the bird is held in the air by the law of 
gravitation. Cut the string and thé kite 
falls; break the law and the bird would 
fall. He uses the law of gravitation, and 
by it soars above the earth. If he violated 
the law, he could not fly ; if he merely was 
obedient to the law, he could not fly: like 
the duck, he would simply waddle. He 
uses the law, makes it his servant, and it 
aids him to fly above the earth to which it 
binds him. We are not content not to be 
burned by fire; we use its heat, convert 
it into force, and set that force to do our 
drudgery for us. We are not merely obe- 
dient to electricity and so escape its perils; 
we acquaint ourselves with it, catch and 
domesticate it, bring it to the earth, and 
use it to light our houses and run our 
trolley-cars. The whole process of mate- 
rial civilization is a process which inducts 
us into the glory of the liberty of the chil- 
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dren of God, that is, the glory of the liberty 
of those who have in some measure the 
power of their Father to use the forces of 
the universe in the service of man, and 
make them subject to man’s will 

This principle is equally clear as re- 
gards what we call the laws of health. 
The lawless person says, I do not care for 
the laws of health; I am going to do what 
I like. I am going to walk as much as I 
like one day, another not at all; I am 
going to sleep now six hours, now ten; I 
am going to dance in the hot, fetid atmos- 
phere of a ball-room if I choose; I am 
going to eat what I like... That is lawless- 
ness. ‘The man in subjection to the laws 
says, I perceive the laws of health, and I 
suppose that I must obey them. I wish 
it were not so. I wish I could do as I 
like, but I dare not, for fear I shall make 
myself sick. The third man studies the 
laws of health, rejoices in them, endeavors 
to understand them, and by understand- 
ing them to use the bodily organs to 
build up the body and make it strong. 
When I was a boy, they did not know 
much about the laws of health. They had 
no gymnasiums, no laws of exercise. My 
teacher thought that a boy must be allowed 
to play because he was a boy, but the 
ideal boy would stay indoors and study all 
the time. We are wiser now. Pupils are 
required to go out for play, if they will 
not go of their own accord. We are learn- 
ing that laws are not limitations; they are 
secrets of power. We are coming to 
understand that there are forces in the 
body whose secret we have not yet quite 
learned, and by observing them we will 
be able to build up the body and the 
brain, and come into the liberty of the 
glory of the children of God ; by using the 
laws of health, not by being in subjection 
to them, certainly not by disregarding 
them. | 

This principle is equally true in the 
moral realm. The great moral laws are not 
restrictions, they are equipment in power; 
not a limitation of liberty, but an endow- 
ment in liberty. The great social laws 
recorded in the Ten Commandments, 
Thou shalt not kill; thou shalt not steal; 
thou shalt not commit adultery ; thou shalt 
not bear false witness—what are they? 
Respect the rights of person, respect the 
rights of property, respect the rights of 
the household, respect the rights of repu- 
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These are the great principles of 
the social order. There are some persons 
who pay no regard to them. ‘They care 
nothing for the laws of society. They 
belong to the criminal class. There is 
another class who observe the laws of 
society because they fear to disobey. 
They will not kill, but they squeeze their 
neighbor as one would squeeze an orange, 
and then throw the rind away. They will 
not rob a man, but they will pick his 
pocket in lawful ways. They live under 
the limitations of law, and as near the 
border line as they dare. But these social 
laws—respect for person, respect for prop- 
erty, respect for the home, respect for 
reputation—out of them grows a whole 
fabric of moral civilization. You write a 
letter to-night and drop it into the post- 
box, and, after going through all sorts of 
stranger hands, it will be delivered in San 
Francisco in six or eight days. Why? 
Because there is respect for property in 
the United States, which there is not in 
lands where a post-office is not possible. 
You draw your check on a bank; it will 
pass through a hundred hands, and one 
after another will pay the money. Why? 
Because we have built up a great credit 
system in the United States, and in all the 
‘great commercial nations where there ts 
respect for property. There is not a 
country in the world, and never has been, 
that has had a banking system or a credit 
system, or even a post-office system, where 
first respect for property and respect for 
person has not been wrought into the 
heart of the common people. These laws 
are not mere laws for restraint; that is 
not their primary object. They are the 
secret of a great industrial and commer- 
cial power. They are equipments for the 
service of life. 

All the great moral reforms rest upon 
this principle. Upto the year 1776 the 
European Powers used their colonies for 
what they could get out of them. Eng- 
land was using India to enrich herself. 
She was using her American colonies to 
enrich herself. Our fathers fought, not 
for the principle that government should 
rest on the consent of the governed, but 
for the principle that government should 
be*for the benefit ot the governed; and 
the success of the American Revolution 
brought about a change in England’s co- 
lonial policy. She changed her whole 


tation. 
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aspect toward her colonies. For at least 
the last half-century she has been admin- 
istering her colonies in the interest and 
for the benefit of the colonies themselves, 
and she has been growing rich by the 
process. Our forefathers believed in a 
great principle—government for the bene- 
fit of the governed. They declared their 
belief in it, and appealed to the moral 
judgment of mankind and the favor of 
Almighty God in its support; and man- 
kind said, It is right; and the appeal to 
the sense of right wrought the reforma- 
tion. This is why “one with God is a 
majority.” The child can move a lever 
that will set an engine to do work which 
a thousand horse-power could not do. A 
single moral reformer, with a clear vision of 
the truth and a deep faith in the dormant 
truth in the hearts of men, will move a 
Spiritual lever and accomplish work whicha 
thousand angel-power could not do. The 
power is there, and when we understand 
the laws we set the power at work. This 
is one of the secrets of the power of Chris- 
tianity in the primitive ages. There was 
a great body of men, slaves, serfs, freed- 
men, peasants, villeins, herded like beasts. 
Christianity came to them with this mes- 
sage: “ You are children of God, immor- 
tal beings; rise up, be men, live as chil 
dren of God.” The appeal awoke within 
them that which was dormant before. 
Christianity was the awakening from sleep 
of a world which answered to the touch 
of a divine hand. 

This principle, true in the natural realm, 
true in the moral realm, is true in the 
intellectual realm. There are certain 
great questions which confront all thought- 
ful men and women. Are we living in a 
world of chance, or is there a Governor, 
a Lawgiver, 2 God, in this world? If there 
be a God, has he ever spoken, or is he a 
silent God, and we dumb? Is there any 
revelation of God in the hearts of his 
children? Has he ever spoken to the less 
sensitive souls through the experience of 
inspired prophets and teachers? In the 
life of Christ is there any revelation of 
God otherwise veiled and unknown? Did 
anything important to the life of tae world 
occur when Jesus was born at Bethlehem? 
or was the manger like innumerable other 
cradles of the children of the poor? Did 
anything important to the life of the world 
occur at Calvary? or was the Crucified 
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only one more martyr, a victim to the 
pride, thé ambitions, and the passions of 
mankind? Is there any forgiveness of 
sins? any truth, any reality, in the invita- 
tion, Lift up the hands which hang down, 
and the feeble knees? Or must the 
broken arm be always limp, and the lame 
knee always stiff, and the violator of divine 
law carry always with him the penalty of 
God’s violated law? 

These are as stupendous questions as 
any man can ask. How shall we treat 
them? In the first place, we may pass 


them by; we may say, We do not care; 


truth is what we think it to be. Many 
people think free thinking to be the right 
to think anything they please. You can 
think what you will as you can do what 
you will. You can play with fire and 
burn your fingers. So you can. think law- 
lessly, and never reach a conclusion by 
your thinking. You can violate law in 
the physical realm, and you can violate 
law in the intellectual realm. Lawless 
thinking is not free thinking ; it is free not- 
thinking. The man who says, I am not 
going to puzzle myself about the question 
whether God exists, or Christ is divine, or 
the Bible is inspired, is not a thinker at 
all. It is a misuse of terms tocall such a 
man a free thinker ; he is a free no-thinker. 
Thinking is pursuing a question until an 
answer is reached; and that pseudo-liber- 
alism that looks with scoffing and scorn 
on creeds is no thinking at all. It is law- 
lessness in the intellectual world. 

The second attitude toward these ques- 
tions is that of the man who says, You 
may think as much as you please about 
these things, but you cannot know anything 
about them. No one knows anything 
about them; no one ever can know any- 
thing about them. That is agnosticism. 
And akin to this is the third, the attitude 
of mind of him who says, There is an 
intellectual clique who can think, and they 
did most of their thinking in the seven- 
teenth century ; what they thought I will 
accept. That is dogmatism; dogmatism 


and agnosticism are close akin. One says,. 
No one can know; the other says, Only an 
times no! 


elect few can know. 

The fourth attitude of mind is that 
which I am trying to put before you this 
morning. God has given to all his chil- 
dren power to deal with the problems of 
life and eternity. Quench not the spirit. 
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Despise not prophesyings. Prove all 
things. Hold fast to that which is good.” 
That is the Magna Charta of intellectual 
and spiritual liberty. You have a spirit- 
ual nature, a power of faith, a power of 
dealing with the invisible. Do not quench 
it. Do not let any one else quench it. 
Keep it alive. There are prophets and 
poets who possessed this in large measure, 
Do not despise them. Take the opinions 
of scientific men, of rationalistic men, of 
practical men, of men who possess what I 
will call power of out-sight. But take 
also the witness of poets, of prophets, of 
intuitionalists, of men of insight. Ask 
what Darwin has to tell you, but do not 
forget to ask what Browning has to tell 
you. Ask what Herbert Spencer has to 
tell you, but do not forget to ask what 
Tennyson has to tell you. These men 
also have their testimony; they have been 
caught up into the eternal, and reflect some- 
thing from the eternal in their prophesy- 
ings. Do not forget these men. Do not 
despise the men of vision. But do not 
take without question all they say. Test 
their testimony; prove all things. How? 
Do you find in their thoughts that which 
makes you stronger, that which lifts you 
up and makes you more true, more worthy, 
more able to live a life that should be 
lived? Accept it; hold fast to it; for it is 
beneficent. Hold fast that which is good. 
It is true also that the laws of the 
spiritual life are not limitations, but in- 
struments of power. ‘There are a great 
many people who believe that in the 
spiritual realm law is a hindrance to be 
endured, not a strength to be employed. 
They imagine that they ought to read a 
chapter in the Bible every day; that they 
ought to pray so much every morning and 
so much every night; that they ought to 
go to church as a duty which they pay to 
their God; that they ought to keep the 
Sunday—but the less of it they can keep 


‘ and obey the law, the better they are sat- 


isfied. Sunday is the Lord’s day; week- 
days are men’s days. . They must not rob 
the Lord of his day, but all they can get 
for themselves is gain. No! a thousand 
Church and Sunday and Bible 
are not limitations on our liberty ; they are 
endowments, equipments, bestowments, 
enlargements of power. 

The Bible is a library. What is a li- 
brary? I remember, when I was a young 
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minister in New York, my uncle was mov- 
ing from his house, and put at my dis- 
posal his library of three or four thousand 
volumes. I had at my church a library 
room with rows of empty shelves and no 
books to put in them, and I welcomed the 
books with great gratification. When 
they were piled up on the floor, and I was 
arranging them on the shelves, and think- 
ing what an addition to my life these 
books were going to be, the sexton opened 
the door, looked in, drew a long sigh, and 
said: “ Well! I am glad I haven’t got to 
read all those books!” I think that a 
great many good people have this idea of 
the Bible. I have got to read the Bible—a 
chapter a day. As soon as I get through 
the morning reading, I shall be free from 
that duty for that day: that is their atti- 
tude. 

What is a library? A library is made 
up of the best thoughts of the best 
thinkers of the world’s history. In a 
library Plato will talk to you of philosophy, 
Dante of the spiritual world, Homer of 
ancient Greece, Thackeray of London, 
Scott of the world of romance and chiv- 
alry, Browning or Tennyson of the world 
that no man ever sees. Each will talk 
when you want him to talk, and be silent 
when you want him to be silent. The 
Bible is a library of the best thought of 
the Hebrew nation. In my sorrows I ask 
Jeremiah to talk to me; discouraged, I 
ask Isaiah to repeat to me again the mes- 
sage of comfort that he brought to Israel 
of old; I have sinned, and I ask that 
unknown writer of the Fifty-first Psalm, 
who had gone down into the valley of 
death, to tell me his experience of peni- 
tence and forgiveness; I am in tempta- 
tion, fighting with Apollyon in the valley 
of humiliation, and I turn to Paul in my 
struggle, and he gives me strength to win 
the victory ; for he takes me up out of 
that valley of despair into the hilltop 
where the birds are singing and the sun 
is shining, into the atmosphere of the 
liberty of the glory of the sons of God. 
These are men who have lived with God, 
and through them God may talk to me. 
This it is to read the Bible. 

What is prayer? Is it something that 
I owe to God? Perhaps. But the great 
and fundamental fact is this: I can go to 
the All-Father and he will hear me, and I 
can talk to him, and he will reply to me. 
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If this is true, is it not a great truth? 
The Creator of the universe, the up 
builder and the destroyer of nations, the 
guider of each individual destiny—I can 
talk to him, and he will talk to me. Is 
this limitation, or is it equipment of 
power? 

What is Sunday? It is pre-eminently 
man’s day. Christ saysso: “The Sab- 
bath was made for man,” he says. I am 
sorry for the man who, when Sunday morn- 
ing comes, Sunday which God has set 
apart for rest and recuperation, saying to 
men, Now you may leave the turmoil and 
strife of life, and have this day for spiritual 
upbuilding and the noblest things in life— 
I am sorry for the man who on such a day 
has nothing better to do than read the Sun- 
day newspaper. Years ago I paid a visit to 
the mining regions of Pennsylvania at the 
time of a threatened strike. I said to 
one of the miners, “ Why don’t you go 
out West and take a farm and work there, 
and be independent?” He replied: “We 
don’t want to work out-of-doors. We 
want to work down in the mines, where it 
is nice and dark, and the sun doesn’t 
shine, and it isn’t hot, and when it rains 
we are dry.” When I see the man to 
whom God has said, You may have one day 
on the hill-top, where the birds aré singing 
and the sun is shining and the heavens 
are full of the liberty of the glory of the 
sons of God—when I see him sit down 
and read the Sunday paper, full of the 
news of the factory and the market and 
the turmoil and strife of politics, I think, 
*“ There is another miner who doesn’t care 
to live out-of-doors.” 

I have taken a much larger field than I 
can put in one sermon; to cover it I 
should have to preach four or five sermons 
on this topic. I am not going to do that; 
but I want to leave this one thought 
with you—that the laws of God are not 
limitations. They are not bonds; they 
are equipments, they are endowments. 
The Almighty puts at our disposal the 
Spiritual forces, the moral forces, the 
physical forces, saying, “When you 
understand how to use them, you will 
be sons of God, you can control them 
as I control them, and rule by means 
of them as I do.” This is what Christ 
means when he says, “I have come 
that they might have life, and that they 
might have it more abundantly.” This is 
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what he means when he says, ‘“ Ye shall 
receive power after that the Holy Ghost 
is come upon you.” This is the liberty 
of the glory of the children of God. Law- 
lessness is not liberty; subjection is not 
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liberty ; taking the great forces of God 
himself, understanding how he uses them, 
and then using them as he does—for 
divine ends—that is the liberty of the 
glory of the children of God. 


The Bacon-Shakespeare Question’ 


1856, almost two hundred and fifty 
years later, Miss Delia Bacon, in an 


simost died in 1616, and in 


‘article in “ Putnam’s Magazine,” advanced 


the theory that Lord Bacon was the author 
of the plays which had borne Shakespeare’s 
name. ‘Ten years later, Judge Nathaniel 
Holmes published an elaborate argument 
in two volumes in behalf of the Baconian 
position. Since that time nearly three 
hundred volumes have been published on 
the general subject, most of them, we regret 
to say, from American sources. ‘lhe ar- 
guments for the Bacon authorship of the 
Shakespearean plays have been based, as 
a rule, on two general grounds: First, 
Shakespeare’s lack of education—a lack 
which, in the judgment of these critics, 
would have made it impossible for him to 
show the knowledge of foreign languages, 
law, medicine, history, natural philosophy, 
and nature which are so conspicuous in 
the Shakespearean plays; and, secondly, 
the similarities in thought between Bacon’s 
essays and the plays. ‘To this discussion 
Judge Allen’s “ Notes on the Bacon-Shake- 
speare Question ” is not only a contribu- 


tion of the very highest value, but there. 


is good reason to believe that it is deci- 
sive; it really leaves no rational ground on 
which the advocates of the Baconian theory 
can rest their case. It is a conclusive 
demonstration that the Shakespearean 
plays were not written by Bacon; and it 
probably marks the end of one of the 
most irrational and fantastical speculations 
in the whole history of literature. So far 
as we remember, no man or woman of 
genuine literary feeling or literary insight 
has ever taken the Baconian position ; its 
advocates have often been men and women 
of ability, but they have been, as a rule, 
conspicuously lacking in the literary sense. 
To one possessing the literary sense a 
comparison of the poetry of Shakespeare 
with the verse of Bacon, or the prose of 


1 Notes on the Bacon-Shakespeare Question. By 
Charles Allen. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston: 


Shakespeare with the prose of Bacon, 
would have settled the question: Bacon 
could have written neither Shakespeare's 
verse nor his prose. 

Judge Allen traverses the whole field 
with the utmost lucidity, orderliness, and 
sanity. He declares at the outset that, as 
the result of investigation and study dur 
ing the last few years, a greater mass of 
detail in regard to Shakespeare has been 
collected than is accessible in the case 
of any other contemporary professional 
writer. Instead of being entirely un- 
trained, he had the advantage of an excel- 
lent education, of its kind, in the Stratford 
Grammar School; when he went to Lon- 
don, he had many opportunities of learning 
French and Italian, and the probability is 
that he did learn them, since he not only 
shows a knowledge of French, but is able 
to play with it. It was always an absurd 
assumption that a man of Shakespeare’s 
gifts could not get an education without 
going to the university. When the facts 
are closely examined and the historical 
conditions are thoroughly before the 
imagination, there is nothing remarkable 
in the Shakespearean authorship of the 
plays which bear his name; his educa- 
tional opportunities were quite equal to 
the demands of his work, great as those 
demands were: the only mystery about 
him is that which hangs about every man 
of genius. 

Much has been made of the fact that ° 
he spelled his name in several different 
ways; and, with entire indifference to his- 
torical conditions and social habits in 
Shakespeare’s day, it has been. inferred 
that he was therefore an ignorant man. 
Judge Allen shows that Bacon once spelled 
his name Bakon; that’Sir Walter Raleigh 
used five different spellings; that Sidney, 
Spenser, Johnson, Dekker, Drayton, Kid, 
and many other men of equal prominence 
spelled their names, or had their names 
spelled for them, in different ways. Much 
stress has also been laid upon the fact 
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that Shakespeare’s chirography was bad; 
it now appears that handwriting generally 


in Shakespeare’s time was obscure and. 


difficult to decipher; and the idea that 
bad handwriting proves illiteracy would 
be, in any age, too absurd to be seriously 
taken into account. 

The advocates of the Baconian theory 
have placed great reliance on the unusual 
knowledge of law shown in the Shake- 
spearean plays, and many collections of 
the legal terms and allusions which appear 
in the plays have been made. ‘These are 
very considerable, and indicate, from the 
standpoint of a layman of to-day, an ex: 
traordinary knowledge of legal phrases. 
To meet this theory it has sometimes been 
urged that Shakespeare studied law, and 
was for a time an attorney’s clerk; but 
Judge Allen shows that any such inference 
is unnecessary. Shakespeare was an active 
man of affaiis, in the habit of making 
leases, indentures, bringing actions for 
debt, and buying and selling property; 
his father was often engaged in litigation, 
and Shakespeare was not averse to the 
same experience. Judge Allen brings out 
the fact that such a passage as the famous 
one in the gravedigger’s scene in Hamlet 
is really a four de force, and shows that 
the writer has studied up legal terms for 
the occasion. He quotes many passages 
from Shakespeare’s contemporaries which 
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make it clear that men like Chapman, ’ 


Johnson, Dekker, and even Spenser used 
law terms with as much freedom as did 
Shakespeare. The use of legal phrases 
appears in nearly all the dramatic literature 
of the time; and Judge Allen declares 
that the knowledge of such terms was 
very much more general in ShakeSpeare’s 
time than it has been at any later period. 
The whole ground is covered at great 
length with many pages of quotations, and 
absolutely disposes of this aspect of the 
Baconian argument. Moreover, Judge 
Allen shows that Shakespeare’s knowledge 
of law was very imperfect, and that in 
several of the plays, including “ The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” “ All’s Well that. Ends 
Well,” “Measure for Measure,” and 
“ Cymbeline,” the action rests partly on 
bad law, and that throughout the plays 
legal phrases are often inexactly used 
and sometimes erroneously used. Shake- 
speare’s use of legal terms, in a word, was 
not more copious or profound than that 
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of other non-legal writers of his time; 
most of the legal terms and allusions can 
be paralleled in other writings of the same 
period; they were borrowed from the 
Same sources, are often inaccurate, and 
could not have had the authority of a 
great lawyer behind them. 

Shakespeare’s alleged indifference to 
the ultimate fate of his plays has wholly 
lost its force since it has been brought 
out that he was primarily a writer for the 
Stage and not for the press; that his plays 
were sold to the theaters, and that their 
value to the theaters depended largely 
upon their exclusive ownership by the 
theaters, and that the publication of many 
of them was made possible only by liter- 
ary theft. 

Approaching the question from the side 
of Bacon’s conditions and fitness for the 
work, Judge Allen shows that Bacon was 
scrupulously careful of his work; that he 
was largely unfamiliar with English poetry, 
with which the plays show an extended 
and intimate familiarity; that his own 
verse is wholly lacking in quality, origi- 
nality, grace, and ease; that he was not 
regarded as a poet in his own time, and 
that his name appears in but one list of 
contemporary poets; that, on the other 
hand, Shakespeare was bélieved by all his 
contemporaries to have written the poems 
and plays which bear his name; that 
their style is so divergent from anything 
in prose or verse from the hand of Bacon 
that by no possibility could the two sets 
of work come from the same hand; that 


_the plays show the most intimate knowl- 
“edge of Warwickshire flowers, country 


and names, fruits and local observances ; 
that they are full of names which belong 
especially to Warwickshire, and of local 
and trade terms and provincialisms which 
were characteristic of that section. 

They show, moreover, what Bacon prob- 
ably did not possess, an intimate knowl- 
edge with rural life and the customs of 
the lower classes. ‘There is not a trace 
in Bacon’s writings anywhere of acquaint- 
ance with common people, loafers about 
taverns, the odd characters, the buffoons, 
and the clowns which are found in so 
many of the plays, and whose character- 
istics are often brought out with Shake- 
speare’s highest skill. Shakespeare knew 
the country thoroughly: its habits, cus- 
toms, festivals, holidays, games ; its slang, 
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profanity, even its obscenity. He knew 
all about sheep-shearing, the raising of 
cattle, care of horses, fairs, ale-houses, and 
was perfectly familiar with country sports 
of every sort. In all these respects he 
shows the knowledge which a boy brought 
up in the country would have gained. 
His knowledge of the songs, ballads, and 
plays of his time and of earlier times was 
particularly intimate, It was a knowledge 
which prompted him to draw freely upon 
this flowing source $ English poetry ; 


and, studied from thi point of view, the 
plays show the most easy and full acquaint- 
ance with current literature of this kind: 
an acquaintance with which Bacon nowhere 
betrays the slightest evidence. Moreover, 
the anachronisms in Shakespeare, both 
geographical and historical, are such as 
Bacon could hardly have been guilty of 
under any circumstances. Judge Allen 
rightly emphasizes the extraordinary ac- 
quaintance with theatrical matters and 
with the practical affairs of the stage 
which the plays everywhere show, and 
which Bacon could not have possessed. 
The writer of the plays speaks everywhere 
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from inside knowledge, with the easy 
touch and the full and overflowing refer- 
ence of the man whose writing is done 
against the background, of his occu- 
pation, association, and life. Finally 
comes the flood of contemporary opinions 
of Shakespeare, which usually take the 
form of eulogies. These opinions, of 
themselves, are absolutely conclusive in 
regard to the authorship of the Shake- 
spearean plays. If those plays were writ- 
ten by Bacon, there was a silent conspiracy 
which is without a parallel in the history 
of the world ; a conspiracy which involved 
Bacon, Shakespeare, the Earls of Essex 
and Pembroke, a large group of the fore- 
most actors of the time, the Earl of South- 
ampton, Ben Jonson, Sir Tobie Matthew, 
Queen Elizabeth, and many other per- 
sons. Judge Allen. has rendered Shake- 
spearean scholarship a real service. His 
book is interesting as a contribution to 
the knowledge of Shakespeare ; it is also, 
it should be added, invaluable as finally 
disposing of a speculation as forced and 
groundless as any in the whole history of 
literature. 


Books of the Week 


This report of current literature ts supplemented by fuller reviews of such books as in 
the’ judgment of the editors are of special importance to our readers. The absence of 
comment in this department in many cases indicates that extended review will be made at 
a later date. Any of these books will be sent by the publishers of The Outlook, postpaid, 


to any address on receipt of the published price. 


Arden Massiter. By Dr. William Barry. The 

Century Co., New York. 5x7%@in. 388 pages. $1.50. 
This book is appropriately bound inred. The 
legend on the cover, “Sangue lava sangue” 
(Blood washes away blood), intimates to the 
reader before he has opened the volume that 
the story is likely to be gory. It is naturally 
so in a land where murder has a thousand 
eyes and a thousand weapons always ready, 
but it is no merely melodramatic tale. Itis a 
strong story written in a spirited style, and its 
characters stand out clearly against their his- 
torico-politico-religious background. Its plot, 
though somewhat intricate, is extremely inter- 
esting; it chronicles the last days of a once 
great Italian house. To those who know 
Rome and its vicinity the book is doubly wel- 
come, as the author’s descriptions—especially 
of the remarkable atmospheric effects at 
morning and evening, marking a tempest or 
the tramontana-wind—are wonderfully sympa- 
thetic and exact. We only regret that he has 
seen fit to use so many Italian names through- 
out. His meaning would have been better 
expressed to most English readers by the use 
of “first floor” instead of “ primo piano,” of 


“palace” instead of “ palazzo,” of “ peasant” 
instead of “contadino.” On the other hand, 
however, he calls a famous church “ St. Mary 
Major’s” (a title which no one ever uses) 
instead of Santa Maria Maggiore, which is as 
commonly employed by foreigners as “ Notre 
Dame” is for the Cathedral of Paris. The 
book recalls certain features of other Roman 
romances—of Mr. Crawford’s “‘ Roman Sing- 
er,” of Miss Tinker’s “ Signor Monaldini’s 
Niece,” and especially of Mr. Henderson’s 
“The Prelate.” It evensuggests a re-reading 
of that Roman romance worth all others put 
together, Hawthorne’s “ Marble Faun.” Nev- 
ertheless, the author of “Arden Massiter” 
has seized some points in Roman life, and 
especially of the contrasts between the Papal 

arty and the larger party representing “‘ New 

ome,” not grasped by other authors. The 
case for the Roman Catholic Church, and 
also the unused social opportunities of that 
Church, are well stated. The whole book is 
a clever exposition of social conditions in 
Italy, especially of the revolutionary band 
known as the Camorra. Dr. Barry, who has 
long lived in Rome, knows intimately whereof 
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he speaks ; his book bears on every page the 
evidences of first-hand knowledge a experi- 
ence. The chapter recounting a political up- 
rising is undoubtedly based on his own 
observations of the entry in 1870 of Victor 
Emmanuel’s troops through the Porta Pia, 
consummating the triumph of United Italy. 
~The novel should be one of the popular suc- 
cesses of the season. 
Browning Study Programmes. By Charlotte 
Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 4%4x7'%4 in. 631 pages. 
1.50. Also 2 vols., 3%4x6 in., uniform with Brown- 
ing’s Works, “ Camberwell ” Edition ; per set, $1.50. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
Presented in two forms: a single volume of 
more than six hundred pages, and two smaller 
volumes uniform with the Camberwell Edi- 
tion, which bears the imprint of the same 
publishers. In this volume the editors of 
the Camberwell Edition, who are also the edi- 
tors of “Poet Lore,” have prepared a very 
extensive and minute guide to the study of 
Browning’s works, dealing with such general 
divisions as Poems of Adventure and Hero- 
ism, Folk Poems, Phases of Romantic Love 
Love Lyrics, Art and Artists, Music ‘and 
Musicians, with a series of single poems like 
Paracelsus and “Sordello,” with autobio- 
graphical poems, and with studies of national 
character. This volume fills a place which 
no book has yet occupied, although the field 
has been very thoroughly tilled and Browning 
literature of considerable magnitude has been 
produced. Inno other book has there been 
presented so thorough a study of Browning, 
with so many hints for the student and so 
many suggestions in the way of questions. 
Chronic Loafer, The. By Nelson Lloyd. J. F. 
Taylor & Co., New York. 5x9in. 254 pages. $1.25. 
The basic principles of “The Chronic 
Loafer” may be summarized in his own 
words: “ Travel comf’table th’oo this world. 
Travel slow, but allus keep movin’. Don’t 
live too fast—don’t live too slow—live me- 
jum.” And again: “A little joshin’ now an’ 
then is relished by the wisest men—that is, ef 
they hain’t the felbes .what’s bein’ joshed.” 
The scene of these stories is somewhere in 
Pennsylvania, and the local color is strong 
and real. The odd village characters who 
meet and loaf about the store are varied in 
type, and their talk is distinctly humorous, 
while the stories they tell have something of 
the point and dry force found in those told by 
the late lamented David Harum. If we are 
not mistaken, this book indicates the intro- 
duction to the public of a new American 
humorist. 
Coming Democracy, The. By Orlando J. 
Smith. The Brandur Co., New York. 4% 7% in. 
62 pages. $l. 
A clear, compact, and vigorous statement of 
a way in which our people may lessen the 
domination of corrupt political machines and 
make our democracy more of a reality. The 
author merely assumes that the public desires 
the public welfare and the service of faithful 
public officials, and he shows how, by means 


of a simple ballot, elections might reflect the 
real opinion of the public respecting both the 
measures and the men to be voted upon. The 
ballot proposed is similar to that recom 
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mended in this journal by Mr. F. M. Brooks 
and other advocates of direct primaries. Mr. 
Smith, by crediting to each party all the votes 
cast for any of its members and giving the 
offices to those members of the successful 
party who stand at the head of its poll, would 
make a single election determine the men as 
well as the party to be placed in power. The 
volume deserves the attention of reformers. 
The success already achieved by direct legis- 
lation in breaking down party despotism in 
Switzerland, and the success sven achieved 
by direct primaries in this country in lessening 
the power of the machine, prove that the 
remedy here proposed is not visionary. 


Condensed History of the Middle Ages. By 
Victor Duruy. Revised and Edited by Edwin A. 
Grosvenor. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
5x74, in. pages. 75c. 

Condensed History of Modern Times.  : 
Victor Duruy. Revised and Edited by Edwin A. 
Grosvenor. Thonn Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
5x74, in. 274 pages. 

We have before this spoken of the excellent 
condensed histories recently prepared by M. 
Duruy, edited and revised for American use 
by Professor Grosvenor. The first of the 
two volumes just issued, both of which form 
a part of Duruy’s “ Histoire Générale,” deals 
with the history of the Middle Ages, begin- 
ning, of course, with the ruin of the Roman 
Empire and coming down to the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks—almost an even 
thousand years. A hundred pages is, indeed, 
a brief space in which to cover the history of 
a thousand years, but it is the very brevity of 
M. Duruy’s review that gives it value; and 
the single-page summary with which the sur- 
vey of the Middle Ages closes is in itself a 
little masterpiece. The other volume covers ° 
modern history from 1453 to 1848. A little 
larger space is taken for this tremendous sub- 
ject, but the treatment is the same; namely, 
succinctness of statement, omission of unim- 
portant dates and details, and a philosophic 
perspective of bringing out into prominence 
that which is of permanent significance. The 
two books will make a valuable addition to 
any library of history. 

Confessions of an English Opium-Eater. By 
Thomas De Edited by Arthur Beatty, 
Ph.D. The Macmillan Co., New York. 4%4x5%¢ in. 
211 pages. 25c. 

The text for this new volume in Macmillan’s 
English Pocket Series is reprinted from that 
which appeared in the “London Magazine,” 
retaining all the peculiarities of spelling and 
pronunciation, except in cases of evident error, 
while the notes present all of De Sewage 
notes, with the exception of afew which are 
unimportant. The editor’s notes explain the 
allusions in the text, and indicate parallel pas- 
sages in earlier and later writers. 


Dante. By Edmund G. Gardner, M.A. (The 
Temple Primers.) The Macmillan Co., New York. 
4x6in. 159 pages. 

Greek Drama, The. By Lionel D. Barnett, 
The Temple Primers.) The Macmillan Co., New 

‘ork. 4x6in. I14 pages, 4c. 

The two latest additions to the Temple Prim- 

ers, the first 7 Mr. Edmund G. Gardner, 

presenting the facts in Dante's life, with an 
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account of his minor works, his Latin works, 
and the Divina Commedia; the second b 
Lionel D. Barnett, dealing with the Gree 
drama and tracing the rise of that drama from 
the Dionysiac shows and the Satyr plays to 
the full elaboration of the drama’s literary 
form at the hands of the great Athenian 
writers. 


Diplomatic Relations of the United States and 
anish America. By John H. Latoné, Ph.D. 
(The Albert Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic History, 
1899.) The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. 5x7 
in, 294 pages. $1.50. 
As is evident in taking a survey of the cen- 
tury’s events, our recent Spanish war was onl 
one incident of a long chain of events whic 
have todo with Spanish-America. Dr. Latané’s 
account of these relations forms a convenient 
epitome, especially of South American colonial 
history. In no work with which we are ac- 
uainted are the reasons more clearly stated 
or the rebellion of the American colbales of 
Spain. A special value of this book is the 
interesting account of the use of the Monroe 
Doctrine, and of its present status. A chapter 
is devoted to the discussion of Cuban affairs 
up to the year 1898. The book will also be a 
valuable one for consultation in reference to 
the proposed Isthmian Canal, as the diplo- 
matic history leading up to this enterprise is 
essential to a proper understanding of the 
present condition of affairs. 


Discoverers and Explorers. By Edward R. 
Shaw. (lllustrated.) American Book Co., New York. 
5x7% in. 120 pages. 35c. 

Discovery of a Lost Trail. By Charles B. 
Newcomb. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 5'%x7%4 in. 

‘ 282 pages. $1.50. 

This new book by the author of “ All’s Right 

with the World” is defined as a “ fresh touch 

upon the strings of the harp of life.” Mr. 

ewcomb is a student of the new philosophy, 
and is thoroughly imbued with the conviction 
of the power of right thinking and the neces- 
sity for man to identify himself with what is 
highest in his being. The chapterson “ Will,” 

“ Patience,” and “ Thought Tonics” are full 

of helpful suggestions. 

Ethics and Religion. Essays by Sir John 
Seeley, Dr. Felix Adler, Dr. Stanton Coit, Prof. J. H. 
Muirhead. and Others. Edited by the Society of 
Ethical Propagandists. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 4%x7%in. 324 pages. $1.50. 

This collection of nine essays by nine of the 

principal ethical writers of our time takes its 

title from the first, by the late Professor Sir 

. R. Seeley, author of “Ecce Homo.” In it 

e remarks: “It is a pity that in a Christian 
country it should be necessary to found ethical 
societies at all.” He does not doubt it to be 
necessary ; neither do we. What he says of 
his own people, “ Never surely was the Eng- 
lish nied 3 so confused, so wanting in fixed 
moral principles,”’ may be exaggerated, but we 
fear there is too much truth in it, not only as 
to his people, but as to ours. The function of 
an Ethical Society, says Dr. Bernard Bosan- 
quet, is to spread moral ideas, not ideas about 
morality—two conceptions which he regards it 
as very dangérous to confuse. “ A moral idea 
is an idea of a particular good thing to be 
done ;” but a theory as to why one should do 


the good thing is merely an idea about moral- 


ity. The undermining of the theory, as held - 


in some creed, may imperil the purpose to do 
the good thing. Amos the moral laxity to 
one feature of which Sir John Seeley thus re- 
fers: “* An ethical view of politics is at present 
a sort of Utopia.” A chief purpose of the 
editors of these essays, written some years ago, 
is to emphasize and give currency to the dis- 
tinction above quoted from Dr. Bosanquet, 
and insisted on by Dr. Adler and others of the 
company. We strongly commend the volume 
to all who would justly appreciate the basis 
and aim of the Ethical Societies. It is quite 
erroneous to regard them as coteries of free- 
thinkers or agnostics; many earnest theists 
are also in their membership. They disclaim 
antagonism to the churches ; some of them in 
this volume recognize the Church itself as 
essentially an ethical society. They differ 
from the Church in limiting themselves to 
spreading moral ideas, and excluding consid- 
eration of the ideas about morality which the 
Church insists on in demanding certain theories 
as to why one should be good. In other words, 
their basis of union is ethical and practical: 
one may hold what theory suits him; but no 
theory is a bar to fellowship in the worshi 
and promotion of righteousness. But thou 4 
the Ethical Societies have spruug up outside 
of the churches, they are allied, at least in a 
common interest, with them, and each has 
much to learn of the other until those whom 
nothing a to separate can see their way to 
come together. 


Ethnology. By Dr. Michael Haberlandt. 
Translated from the German by J. H. Loewe. (The 
Temple Primers.) The Macmillan Co., New York. 
4x6in. 169 pages. 40c. 


A concise description of the life of the various 
families of mankind, and its development from 
the lowest*grade upward. Reckoning six- 
sevenths of the earth’s inhabitants as civilized, 
the author is most engaged with the uncivil- 
ized, the factors of development, and the prog- 
ress of culture. He notes that the evolution 
of clothing has been for the sake of comfort 
or ornament rather than modesty, and that 

“eternal factors” in human existence are the 

root of religion. 

First Book Home Geography. By Ralph S. 
Tarr, B.S.. F.G.S.A.. and Frank M. McMurry, 
Ph.D. (illustrated.) The Macmillan Co., New York. 
5x7 in. 279 pages. 

Grammar of Science. By Karl Pearson, M.A., 
F.R.S. (Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged.) 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 5%x38% in. S48 
pages. $2.50.’ 

The first edition of this work, calling into 

question the current definitions of physical 

concepts, and some opinions of the most highly 
reputed physicists, was well received by scien- 
tific men. The author, in this revised and 
enlarged edition, finds the need still urgent of 
remodeling the statements of fundamental 
mechanical principles in the elementary text- 
books of physics and dynamics, and of giving 
currency to sounder scientific conceptions. 

He sees evidence, however, that “a sound 

idealism is surely replacing ... the crude 

materialism of the older physicists.” But what 

Mr. Pearson means by “idealism” is quite other 
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than what it signifies to some metaphysicians, 
as appears from his remark that “ whatever 
by its nature lies beyond sense-impression, 
beyond the sphere of perception, can neither 
exist in space nor happen in time ”—space and 
time being to him no realities of an external 
world, but simply the modes in which the mind 
perceives things apart from each other. It 
would follow trom this that there is nowhere 
any life existing except as embodied in per- 
ceptible form ; which we do not at all agree to. 
Despite failures thus far to exhibit spontane- 
ous generation, Mr. Pearson anticipates that 
it will yet be demonstrated. Another great 
hope which he entertains is that matter will 
be proved to be simply “ non-matter [7.<., — 
in motion.”, We have found an intellectu 

gymnastic and valuable suggestions in these 
acute and elaborate discussions, the adequate 
criticism of which we must leave to scientists. 


of Honor, The. By Cyrus Townsend 

rady. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
in, 246 pages. $1.50. 

Archdeacon Brady’s “ For Love of Country” 
and “ For the Freedom of the Sea” have been 
praised in these columns because they had real 
patriotism, stirring narrative, and a fresh and 
fine sea breeze. The present story, although 
it does not seem to-us the equal of its prede- 
cessors, is still a lively tale, dealing in about 
equal quantities with war and love. The sub- 
ject is that treated in so different a way in one 
part of * Richard Carvel,” namely, Paul Jones 
and his heroic sea-fights. 


Henry Esmond. By William Makepeace 
Thackeray. (Illustrated.) Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., ton. (The Riverside Literature Series.) 
in. 491 pages. 75c. 

The latest addition to the Riverside Literature 

Series presents one of the masterpieces of 

English fiction, with introduction and notes 

and with illustrations by Du Maurier and 

others. 


Household of the Lafayettes, The. 
Sichel. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
3% pages. $2. 

It is a pleasure to welcome a second edition of 

this entertainingly anecdotal book, not only a 

story of a household distinguished beyond 

most households, but also an exact and vivid 

description of Paris society before and during 

the Revolutionary period. Miss Sichel pos- 
sesses a vivacious, graphic, and unstilted style ; 
she understands how to give us only the most 
picturesque and interesting features, omitting 
what has been already said in other books; 

— all, her judgments are wonderfully bal- 

anced. 


By Edith 
in. 


Robert 


ons, New 


Jesus, the Carpenter of Nazareth. By 
Bird. (Illustrated.) Thomas Nelson & 
York, in. 612 pages. $2. 

We have several. times briefly commended 

this book, now brought out in a finely illus- 

trated edition. In form it is a series of short, 
realistic sketches; in spirit it reflects the 
beauty of a divinely human life; in design it 
is for mothers to read to their children, and 
children to read later on by themselves; in 
authorship the “thou” for “you” marks it as 


one of the good works of the Society of 
Friends. 


We notice that it puts the date of 
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the Crucifixion five years later than most 
recent writers. 
Lessons of the War. Being Comments from 
Week to Week Until the Relief of Ladysmith. 
By Spenser Wilkinson, The J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. 4%x7"%, in. 24 pages. $1.25. 
Many of our readers will know that these 
chapters on the Boer war first appeared as 
weekly reviews of the situation in a London 
newspaper. Mr. Wilkinson, from the begin- 
ning of the Boer war, wrote daily introduc- 
tions to the cable despatches for one of the 
morning papers, and a weekly review of the 
progress of the war in the “ London Letter;” 
the latter articles are thus included. They are 
remarkable because, as one writer has stated, 
Mr. Wilkinson “ pretty nearly always contra- 
dicted the official bulletins, and in nine cases 
out of ten it turned out that he was right and 
that the War Office was wrong.” Here, then, 
we have a military expert whose predictions 
have been tested by events. They were 
shrewdly acute and informed by full technical 
Seeatedce, and, what is more important, by 
sound common sense. The latter element, we 
think, is what made the predictions and inter- 
pretations of battles and movements so accu- 
rate in forecast. Naturally, one does not look 
to this book for political or ethical considera- 
tions. It is a book essentially for the student 
of military history, and as such it may rightly be 
Reuaibed by the much-abused word “ unique.” 


Memoir of Hayward Augustus Harvey. By 
his Sons. grey Published by Thomas W. 
Harvey, M.D., 463 Main St., Orange, N.J. 5448 in. 


The process of “ Harveyizing” has produced 
such marvelous results in increasing the resist- 
ance of armor-plate to penetrative strains 
that a sketch of the discoverer of this process 
is of much interest to inventors, scientists, and 
indeed to all who care to know about the latest 
modes of naval defense. Such a sketch we 
find in the admirable memoir of Hayward 
Augustus Harvey just published. While the 
story of Mr. Harvey’s life is indeed the history 
of a generation of progress in the’ mechanic 
arts, it is in connection with the Harvey proc- 
ess of hardening armor-plate that his name is 
chiefly known. Mr. Harvey boldly suggested 
it, and successfully practiced it long after 
experienced steel-workers continued to mani- 
fest disbelief in its practicability. Armor- 
makers everywhere now pay tribute to some 
one of the Harvey companies, and, besides the 
United States, ten European, three South 
American, and two Asiatic nations have ships 
protected with Harveyed armor, England lead- 
ing with no less than twenty-two battle-ships 
and forty-five cruisers. 


Mrs. Cliff’s Yacht,’ and The Adventures of 
Captain Horn. B 
ner’s Sons, New York. 544x38% in. Sold by sub 
scription. 

Volumes IX. and X. of the new edition of the 

novels and stories of Frank R. Stockton con- 

tain two of the longer works of this unique 
humorist. 


Parsonage Porch, The. By Bradley Gilman. 
tg Brown & Co., Boston. 4%x7 in. 25) pages. 


These stories have been told from time to 
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time in various journals, and deserve to be 
twice told, as in their present book form. Con- 
ceived in the various moods, grave or mirth- 
ful, in which a pastor may look out upon the 
world from his porch, they reveal the nobler 
springs of conduct and reinforce the nobler 
purposes of life. 

Pastor’s Helper, The. By Rev. N. T. Whit- 
taker, D.D. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 4x6'4%in. 
115 pages. $l. 

A remarkably complete manual, unique in its 

comprehensive adaptation, of convenient size, 

and tastefully printed. 


Roman History. By Dr. Julius Koch. Trans- 
lated by Lionel D. Barnett, M.A. (The Temple 
Primers.) The Macmillan Co., New York. 4x6 in. 


160 pages. 40c, 

This is the best primer of Roman history that 
we have seen. So condensed that the story 
from the founding of the city to the fall of the 
Western Empire is told in one hundred and 
sixty pages, it carries along the interpretation 
of events in that connection of causes and 
effects which is essential to a fruitful study. 


Rural Wealth and Welfare. By George T. 
Fairchild, LL.D. (The Rural Science Series. Edited 
by L. H. Bailey.) The Macmillan Co., New York, 
in. 381 pages. $1.25. 

A disappointingly feeble book. It contains a 
few instructive charts, but its discussion of the 
economic problems pressing upon the farmers 
might easily have been written by a common- 
place city editor wholly out of sympathy 
with the economic ideas of the mass of farm- 
ers. Yet the author was formerly President of 
the State Agricultural College of Kansas. 

Salons Colonial and Republican. By Anne 


Hollingsworth Wharton. (lllustrated.) The J. B. 
Co., Philadelphia. 5x38'%4in. 286 pages. 


This is not merely a record of social history ; 
it is an artistically colored series of pictures of 
Colonial life, with that which is characteristic 
and picturesque thrown well into the fore- 

ound. In these days of all kinds of societies 
of the descendants of Colonial ancestors, this 
book cannot fail to interest from its subject- 
matter, and it decidedly pleases by the grace 
of its manner. The volume includes numer- 
ous authentic portraits, many from miniatures 
and famous paintings, including an altogether 
delightful frontispiece printed in colors.” The 
author defends (although that really was not 
needed) the title by saying: “ The word ‘ salon’ 
has been used to designate the Republican 
drawing-rooms here described, because no 
other term so fitly represents social circles 
presided over by cultivated women as that 
which was first applied to the brilliant coteries 
gathered together by the famous French 
women of the seventeenth century, who knew 
so well how to combine intellectual ability with 
womanly grace and charm.” 


Slavery and Four Years of War. By Joseph 
Warren Keifer. (Illustrated.) G.: P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 2 vols. 6x9in. $6. 


This volume has not the learning or the insight 
to make it valuable as a history, nor yet the 
literary: power or personal charm to make it 
valuable as an autobiography. Its chief in- 
terest will be to the officers and men who 
served with General Keifer in the Civil War. 
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Southern Hearts. By Florence Hull Winter- 
burn. The F. M. Lupton Publishing Co., New York. 
4%4x7% in. 406 pages. $1.25. 

It is a pity that such hearts should exist in the 

South, or anywhere else, as those of these 

tales. Nor does any striking literary merit 

mark the telling of the tales. 


State and the Church, The. By William 
Prall, Ph.D., LL.B. Hon, S.T.D. Thomas Whit- 
taker, New York. 4%4x7%in. 2) pages. $1.25. 

In these six lectures before the University of 

Michigan Dr. Prall covers a vast field in a 

succinct and lucid treatment of his theme. 

The causes of the decay of Hebrew, Greek, 

and Roman society are reviewed, and the 

points of difference between the ancient and 
the modern State made clear. The elemental 
factors of the modern State he finds in Greek 
philosophy, Roman law, German ideals of per- 
sonal values and liberty, and Christian forces. 

The American principle of the mutual inde- 

_eageeenetn and friendliness of Church and State 

e pronounces identical with the Apostolic 

principle of the first century, and looks to it as 

the remedy for present discords in France and 

England. Dr. Prall regards the Church as 

“the great upholder ” of democracy, but insists 

from first to last that not the individual but 

the family is the basis and unit of society. 

Marriage he calls “the best and truest touch- 

stone of civilization,” yet finds that more de- 

terioration of marriage has been wrought in 
the past century than in all before it, and 
attributes to this cause the present “low state 
of public spirit in our country.” In this the 
League for the Protection of the Family will 
largely agree with him. But it is not so clear 
to us as to him that the civil contract theory 
of marriage is responsible for this, since our 
courts rarely annul any other kind of civil 
contracts; nor does it seem to us that Dr. 
Prall’s quasi-sacramental theory of marriage is 
the plaster that covers the sore. In dealing 
with existing political conditions Dr. Prall is 
optimistic. e observes but does not regret 
the decline of representative government. He 
sees promise in the increasing ability of the 
people to consult and co-operate, the decline 
of party spirit and prejudice, and the growth 
of Christian forces. Though a _ thorough 
churchman, he approves the diversity in unity 
which is realized in a sisterhood of churches 
rather than a universal church. But in deny- 
ing that the Constitution intended all religions 
to be tolerated, as well as the various forms 
of Christianity, he takes indefensible ground. 

These lectures make for good citizenship, both 

intelligent and religious. Their fairly popular 

treatment of a theme in which history and 
philosophy largely bulk incites the average 
serious reader. 

Story of Moscow, The. By Wirt Gerrare. 
(Illustrated.) The Macmillan Co., New York. 
(Medieval Towns.) 446% in. 315 pages. $1». 

Whether regarded as practical and exquisite 

specimens of book-making, or of 

informative text concerning such _visitable 
places as Perugia and Toledo, for instance, 

“ Medieval Towns” is a delightful series. 

Its latest addition is “ Moscow.” The Mus 


covite capital has a charm uniquely its ow®, 
since, as no other city, it typifies the union and 
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the meeting-ground of Asia and Europe. Many 
travelers have been content to regard it rather 
as a post-Peter-the-Great town than as one 
possessing five preceding centuries of history. 
Mr. Gerrare’s account will serve to awaken 
greater interest in medieval Moscow. We 
tind one of his most interesting chapters in the 
one which in his preface he himself rather dep- 
recates: the chapter comprising his account 
of Russian ecclesiasticism. It is well in place, 
at all events, in any description of “ Holy 
Moscow,” a symbol at once of that sturdy 
Russian faith which has resisted all aggression 
of other faiths, and of the upward, indomita- 
ble ethnic struggle of the Russian race. Mr. 
Gerrare’s book will therefore serve to awaken 
greater interest, not only in Moscow, but in 
the Russian Empire, the Russian religion, and 
the Russian people. 


Story of the Nineteenth Century, The. By 
S. Brooks. (Illustrated.) The 
Publishing Co., Boston, 5%4x8in. 409 pages. $1.50. 


We shall refer at length to this excellent sum- 
mary in a later issue. 


Tales for Christmas and Other Seasons. by 
Frangois Coppée. Translated by Myrta Leonard 
rapes. Little, Brown & Co., ton. 4447 in, 
pages. $ 

The volume includes half a dozen charming 
short stories. The author does not seem to 
lose, with his now growing age, the delicacy 
of literary touch and charm of literary atmos- 
phere which have made and still make his 
earlier stories so beloved by a multitude of 
readers. 


Toomey, and Others. By Robert Shackleton. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 254 pages. $1.25. 
Better stories of New York East Side life have 
never been written. Mr. Shackleton has the 
training of the New York journalist ; he has 
the knowledge which only long acquaintance 
with the people portrayed could possibly give ; 
and he has humor, sympathy, and imagination. 
The title-story tells of an inferior office-holder 
in the Custom-House who tries to “ will his 
job” to a friend, and of the odd events which 
followed thereon. Othér stories are perhaps 
less humorous or even more faithful as pic- 
tures of life; several deal with an old soldiers’ 
post at Blackwell’s Island; all have force and 
an individual method of treatment. We believe 
that Mr. Shackleton has a future as a short- 
story writer. 


Topics on Greek and Roman History. For 
Use in Secondary Schools. By Arthur L. Goodrich. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 514x7% in. % 
pages. 

Conformed to the recommendations of the 

highest authorities and the latest require- 

ments of the colleges, this scheme of topical 
study, the fruit of the practical experience of 

a fitting-school, seems admirably adapted to 

its purpose of preparing for college entrance 
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examinations. Its reference lists are ample 
enough to be available for those whose library 
resources are slender. We are glad to say 
that this excellent manual appears to be in- 
tended, not for mere “cramming,” but for 
thorough study of its subjects. 


Touchstone, The. By Mrs. Edith Wharton. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. $1.25. 
Mrs. Wharton’s long-short story—for it hardly 
attains the dimensions of a long story—shows 
a distinct advance on the shorter tales con- 
tained in her earlier volume, “ The Greater 
Inclination.” She presents a very interesting 
and curious psychological study, pursues it 
with unfaltering directness, and solves the 
roblem in the only way in which it could 
e solved with satisfaction to her readers. 
The story is distinctly able in its grasp and 
netration; there are still traces of the 
influence of Mr. James, which it is to be 
hoped will disappear from Mrs. Wharton’s 
work. Psychology is not fiction, and when 
Mr. James is imitated, it is the psychological 
rather than the artistic element in him which, 
as a rule, is reproduced. Mrs. Wharton has 
too much material of her own, and far too 
much literary skill, not to work out her indi- 
vidual method and put her individual touch 
upon every part of her work. 


United States Naval Academy, The. by 
Park Benjamin. (lllustrated.) G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York. 6xY%in. 486 pages. $3.50. 


Mr. Park Benjamin’s is no dry-as-dust history 
—it is almost a sailor’s yarn, and yet it is told 
in dignified language. Mr. Benjamin depicts 
the life of an American midshipman, or naval 
cadet, as that life used to be lived in our old 
frigates and later in our Naval Academy. A 
member of tlie Class of 1867, he knows whereof 
he speaks by actual experience, and he has 
also had exceptional access to the archives 
both of the Navy Department and of the 
Naval Academy. His stately volume is of 
interest first of all to those who belong in any 
way to our navy, but it is of genuine, if sec- 
ondary, interest to all those who are interested 
in American history, and that should mean all 
citizens of the United States. 

William Gillette as Sherlock Holmes. _Illus- 
trated. R. H. Russell, New York. 8xIl' in. 16 
pages. 

Woman's Paris: A Handbook of Every-Da 
Living in the French Capital. (I)lustrated.) Small, 
Maynard & Co., Boston. 4x6*,in. 219pages. $1.25. 

A very interesting account of Paris from a 
woman’s point of view, with all the merits of 
a guide-book and a great deal more interest 
than guide-books possess ; touching such sub- 
jects as cost of living, servants, marketing, 
cabs, theater-going, shops, money, dress- 
makers, and French society, in a series of 
short chapters. presenting a mass of facts for 
the visitor in Paris. 
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Special Taxation 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

What was it that actuated the framers 
of the Constitution when they inserted 
the clause making duties, imposts, and 
excises uniform throughout the States? 
The Colonies had passed through an era 
of hardships attending the claimjng of a 
new country to civilization; and they 
were groaning at the same time under a 
load of special taxation by England, 
which amounted to oppression in its worst 
form. ‘This provision of the Constitution 
was placed there for the very purpose of 
preventing like acts on the part of our 
Government. Its wisdom was learned in 
the school of experience in the past, and 
should be an example to the Nation for 
all time. 

If we now so forget the history of our 
country as to hold some of our quasi 
dependencies subject to special taxation, 
through whatever motive we may, how 
can we expect to escape rebellion in these 
provinces against a seeming hardship? 
“ History repeats itself,’ and unless the 
spirit of the Constitution is maintained 
in our dealings with the new territories, 
the permanency of the Republic will be 
menaced. W. M. P. 

Centerdale, lowa. 


A Letter from General Joubert 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I inclose a translation of the last letter 
received by Dr. Clark, M.P., from the 
Boer General Joubert. It is not only 
interesting as a “human document,” but 
should serve to refute the assumption 
.industriously circulated just now by the 
English press that the old hero was dragged 
into this war through a sense of soldierly 
duty alone, and against his better convic- 
tions. M. MATHER. 

Lindfield, Sussex. 

Pretoria, Oct. 7. 
Dear and much esteemed Sir : 

This is to thank you heartily for your valued 
letter. I regret that I cannot write in the Eng- 
lish language, and I have none of my children 
here, as all my sons have gone on commando 
to join the troops of our land on the borders, 
where the British forces are mustered ready 
to invade our country ; and perhaps before this 
letter reaches you some of our burghers will 
once more perish at the hands of her Majesty’s 
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army. It may be that God in heaven has 
ordained that we must lose our independence, 
our country, our existence as a nation, uncer 
Chamberlain and his filibusters. Well, if our 
God in heaven has decreed that it must be so, 
then so it must be. If all England comes with 
all the nations (colonies) from which Cham- 
berlain wants help, they are too strong for us 
and too powerful. We know it, but God in 
heaven is all-powerful. I have prayed much, 
and many prayers have gone up to the throne 
of God from all over South Africa to avert 
this war, but Mr. Rhodes and his parasites 
demand our blood. I had always hoped that 
the war would be averted, but now it is as if 
I heard the British Agent asking what Mr. 
Chamberlain would do if he did not go to war 
with the Transvaal, for the Africander Bond 
at Cape Colony would then be greater than 
Mr. Chamberlain. Sowhatcan wedo? What 
is there to bedone in ourland? No franchise, 
no redressing of the Outlanders’ grievances, 
nothing, will avert this war. Our prayers, our 
anting of the franchise, have been in vain. 
-ven if we were to wash Mr. Chamberlain's 
feet, that would be in vain. No, the African- 
der Bond has put Mr. Rhodes out of Parlia- 
mentary power, and this is enough. The 
Transvaal must be suppressed. 
Now, as | cannot hope this letter will reach 
_ before the troops attack us, nothing can 
e done. Therefore, I end with best wishes 
for you, and may God bless you for all you 
have done on behalf of the South African 
Republic. 
From your grateful friend, 
P. J. JOUBERT. 


Woman Suffrage and Woman’s Pay 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

May I say a word to correct an impres- 
sion that would follow from a statement 
made by “ M. W. A.” in a recent discus- 
sion of the effects of woman suffrage? 
The statement is that in all woman suf- 
frage States women employed by the 
Government receive the same pay as men 
for the same work, with the comment: 
“Compare with teachers’ salaries and post 
tions in New York and Massachusetts.” 
If the statement be restricted to e/ectire 
positions with definite salaries fixed by 
law, it would be correct. But if teachers 
in the public schools are considered 4s 
“employed by the Government,” it |S 
most misleading. Speaking for Colorado 
from a knowledge of conditions for ten 
years, woman suffrage has had no per 
ceptible effect in securing equal pay for 
equal work in the schools, nor is there 
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the slightest pretense that such is given. 
Moreover, it is not a question that has 
been agitated by women in politics, And 
the maximum salaries paid to women in 
Colorado fall below the maximum salaries 
paid for the same grade of work in New 
York and Massachusetts. B. D. 


The Ship Subsidy Bill 
70 the Editors of The Outlook: 

I can heartily agree with you that the 
country should not be taxed to support a 
favored industry, but I must make one 
exception to the rule, and that is, if the 
country at large is to receive an advan- 
tage in just proportion to the taxation. 

You condemn the Ship Subsidy Bill 
for the reason that it taxes the people to 
support a favored industry; but I would 
like to ask the question, Will not the 
Nation benefit by the measure far more 
than the cost of the subsidy ? 

The foreign carrying trade is one of the 
most important industries a nation can 
have. It may be called the arm of a coun- 
try which puts it in touch with other 
nations. It carries the flag to all parts of 
the globe; and in some proportion to the 
frequency seen on the ocean will the flag 
of a country be respected. The merchant 
marine is also one of the outer bulwarks in 
the defense of a country, affording as it 
does, in times of war, not only transports 
and auxiliary cruisers, but a large reserve 
force of trained engineers and seamen 
from which to draw in emergency. 

Cannot this Nation afford to pay some- 
thing for these advantages? If other 
countries protect their shipping, we, to 
get our share of the carrying trade, must 
do the same. England is called a free- 
trade country, yet her shipping is the most 
strongly protected industry in the world, 
for it is protected by the united sentiment 
of the whole nation. Every Englishman 
well knows that it is her fleets, merchant 
and naval, that makes England what she 
is, and that if she again loses her ship- 
ping the British Empire will fall to pieces. 
She may not adopt the method now pro- 
posed by Congress, but, with her high 
mail subsidies, naval reserve bounties, and 
immense naval bills, she fosters and pro- 
tects the ship building and operating busi- 
ness as no other country does. 

The ship-building industry of this coun- 


try is most rigidly protected, but ship 
owning and operating in ocean carrying 
are under absolute “free trade.” This 
difference I would like to emphasize, for 
it is so often neglected by writers on this 
subject—the difference between ship- 
building and ship-operating. In this 
country the former is abundantly pro- 
tected, while the latter has to compete 
with the protected shipping of other coun- 
tries without any assistance whatever. 
What is the good of a supply without a 
demand ? 

(would venture to state that we can now 
|! ald a ship, quality for quality, almost, 
if not quite, as cheaply as it can be built 
in England. ‘The difference in first cost 
is small enough to be neglected, but the 
cost of operating under the American flag 
is so much greater than under the protec- 
tion of other countries that foreign ships 
can underbid us in freight-carrying. 

As I have said before, if other coun- 
tries protect their shipping so must we, 
for the ocean carrying trade is one of the 
most valuable industries a nation can 
have. If it has made England great, wiil 
not it help to make this country greater? 
The bill before Congress may not be the 
wisest possible measure, but it has been 
drafted by men who have been students 
of the question for many years, chiefly 
by Senator Frye, than whom there is no 
one in Congress who knows more about 
the subject; and it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that it will go further towards accom- 
plishing the results aimed at than any 
other measure before the public. 


H. A. SWANTON. 
Wilmington, Del. 


A Tuskegee Fund 

Some months ago a movement, indorsed 
by the Hon. Grover Cleveland, * Mr. 
Morris K. Jesup, Dr. George A. Gordon, 
Provost C. C. Harrison, and others, was 
started to raise a fund of $500,000 as a 
partial endowment for the Tuskegee Nor- 
mal and Industrial Institute in Alabama. 
Up to date $165,000 of the amount has 
been secured. Those wishing to make 
further contributions toward this fund may 
address William H. Baldwin, Jr., Chair- 
man Endowment Fund Committee, 32 
Nassau Street, New York, or Booker T. 
Washington, Tuskegee, Alabama, 
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Notes and Queries 


/t ts seldom possible toanswer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. Those who 
find expected answers late in coming will, we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising 
From the constant pressure of many subjects upon our limited space. Communications should 


always bear the writer's name and address. 


I have been born and reared in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, without having ever become a 
member. 1. I cannot believe, according to the creed, 
that it is the one Catholic and Apostolic Church. 
Are there any grounds for such belief? 2. If the 
Church truly believed, beyond all doubt, in its historic 
me why was it necessary for the Anglican 
Church to appeal to Pope Leo XII. as a suprenie 
judge to recognize its ordination, and by sendin 
envoys to Rome and using all the power she coul 
to influence the decision in her favor? In making 
such an appeal to such a judge does not the Anglican 
Church recognize the Koman Catholic Church as 
occupying the very position which it claims and 
seeks recognition for? 3. 1am told that the Bisho 
of Washington can trace his eg pedigree bac 
to the Apostles without a break. Is this historically 
true? 4, Is there not something extremely ridicu- 
lous in the fact that episcopal appointment de- 

pended upon whether Mr. Gladstone, Lord Beacons- 

held, or Lord Salisbury is Premier? May it not 
depend upon whether a member of the Church of 

England, a Nonconformist, a Jew, or an atheist may 
remier? In other words, the Premier is the 
fountain-head of ecclesiastical preferment. 5. Ihe 
House of Parliament is made up ot all shades of 
religious thought, and of none; by it the Church was 
created, by it the Prayer-Book was adopted, the 
peers spiritual a all objecting, thus showing 
that the recipients of the Holy Ghost were utterly 
helpless in matters of religion. Be Ee 

1. Some non-Episcopal churches also use the creed con- 

fession of “ one Catholic and Apostolic Church ”—some 

Congregationalists, for instance; also, many liberal 

Episcopalians who use it do not consider that their 

Church alone is such, but that many churches make up 

the One. 2. This was done merely in the interest of 

Church Unity, to do away, if possible, with a cause of 

division, not as recognizing superior authority in the 

Pope. 3. We think the evidence for this very weak. 

4. The Premier does it not without the Queen’s consent 

and authority as “head of the Church.” 5. However it 

is now, there was a time when Parliament was an 
assembly of Churchmen acting in a political capacity. 

The present crisis in the Church of England is due to a 

change in this character of Parliament, and the question 

to be settled is, Whether the Church of England is to re- 
gain the right of governing herself the same as when her 
members were the Parliament. The action of the peers 
spiritual to which you refer is not a solitary case in which 
opponents of reform have sof been recipients of the Holy 
Ghost. 


I should be grateful to you for suggestions 
as to what ys regard the best paper or magazine on 
methods of church work. Ours is not an institu- 
tional church, but we have a community where 
certain “institutional” methods may be adopted. 
Kindly name first and second choice. PR 


“The Church Economist” (J11 Fifth Avenue, New 
York) and “ The Open Church” (83 Bible House, New 
York) are the best of a periodical kind. “‘ Modern Meth- 
ods of Church Work” is a valuable book (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., New York, $1.50). 


Can any one give the name of author of these 
lines : 


“Count that day lost whose low descending sun 
Views from thy hand no worthy action done ”’ A 
S. B.C. 
Bartlett’s “ Familiar Quotations” states that the author 
is unknown. The first use of the lines found (though in 
a slightly different form) is in an album in the British 
Museum, where they were written (probably quoted) by 
a Mr. Jacob Bobart, who died in 1726, 
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1. How do you harmonize your answer to the 
uestion regarding the Biblical commands to destroy 
Midianites ef a/. with The Outlook’s explicit defense 
of divine judgment in the destruction of the Spanish 
fleet at Santiago and Manila? Also with your exe- 
sis of 2 Peter i., 20, on page 929 of The Outlook tor 
ecember 4, 1897? 2. Is Lhe Outlook committed ex- 
qe to the position that no seli-revelation of God 
as been made to man excepting that which every 
theist finds REIT in the common course of nature 
and history? 5. Hasno revelation ever been made of a 
properly miraculous character which transcends with- 
out contradicting that of common nature or common 
history? 4. Have we no criterion of the most vital 
truths but the Zeitgeist, the shifting opinions of men, 
the private, particular inner light that varies in ditter- 
ent men? 5, Is there no objective criterion of truth 
in existence that will serve as a common standard of 
appeal? 6, Is not such a rejection of the special his- 
torical revelation as distinguished from the light of 
nature the very position that has always in the past 
constituted infidelity as distinguished trom bald athe- 
ism? 7, Without an objective criterion of truth is 
there any escape from religious and also intellectual 
anarchy’ 8. Are we not witnessing to-day a rapidly 
increasing moral anarchy such as in past history has 
always ensued from the loss of religious — ‘i 
1. The*natural laws of causation being ordained by God, 
divine judgment may be recognized in their operation on 
those who disregard them. This is very different from 
recognizing a special mandate for the massacre of idola- 
ters as directly issued by God. St. Peter, please observe, 
refers to the interpretation of prophecy, not of history. 
2. Certainly not. 3. We believe in a supernatural revela- 
tion. The character and content of revelation are super- 
natural. ** Miraculous” is aterm which rather indefinitely 
describes some of its external accompaniments. 4. Cer- 
tainly we have ; it appears in the history of the nations, 
in the experience of the Church, and especially in the 
person of Christ. 5. Answered in the foregoing. 6. Sub- 
stituting “rationalism” for “infidelity,” we say yes. 
“Infidelity” is a term that has been too loosely applied 
to retain definiteness now. 7. Not for men in general. 
8. There is no doubt much moral anarchy; we do not 
think it increasing ; some of it is due to the loss of relig- 
ious faith, much of it to the neglect of moral culture in 
the churches. 


Can any one tell me the name of the author of 
a poem beginning: 
** Let each man learn to know himself. 
To gain that knowledge let him labor, 
Improve those failings in himself 
That he condemns so in his neighbor. 
How lightly we our faults do view 
And gently conscience try to smother, 
But, oh, how harshly do we view 
The self-same failings in another |” Z. 


Can any one complete for me the stanza con- 
taining the lines: 
“ Though they may forget the singer, 
They will not the song 
athe 


In what poem of Robert Browning’s do these 
words occur : 
“ He feels he has a fist, then folds his arms 
Crosswise, and makes up his mind to be meek”? 


Professor Casper René Gregory, of Leipsic, 
is not, as stated April 21, a Presbyterian, but a 
Lutheran, Only a Lutheran could occupy hk a 
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SOWMLENS. 


Pens 
MAD WEPLACIAG ALL WASTE OF 


Woman Lie 
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Write to-day for a 


SAMPLE 


PACKAGE 


Wheatena 


THE BEST 


Summer Breakfast Food 


and the Cheapest Cereal Food, pound 


for pound, of any on the market. 


Enclose four cents in 


stamps or pennies to 


| help pay the postage. 


We will also send you some 
new Wheatena recipes 
by the Principal of the 


Boston Cooking School. 


THE HEALTH FOOD CO. 
61 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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NO: DIRT 


WHY PAY $602 MORE 


that amount 
Weare the 
selling 


fora su . Ifyou bu 


from ad or will charge you about 
and save it. 
manufacturers i" and Harness in the world 


mission. Buy direct from our factory 


¥ the country to se 
of our large iliu 


as Fisk, and finish. 
largest stockin 4 
ect from. Don’t buy «a vehicle @ 


copy storm apron, sun shade and $138, 


guaran 
You have the atvantege of the 


or harness of any ‘Kind —~ 
talogue. 


Elkhart Garriage and Harness Mfg. Co. Eivhart, nd, 


YOME 


ANTISEPTIC 


SKIN SOAP 


Made from the fresh green leaves 
of the Tasmanian Blue Gum Tree. 
The only PERFECT SKIN and TOILET SOAP known 


Sold by all druggists or sent by mail. 
Price, 25 cents. Sample cake, 5c. 


THE R. T. BOOTH CO., # Ave. E, Ithaca, N. Y. 


DR. HOLT’S IMPROVED 


Croup Kettle and Medicator 


WITH REGULATED FLAME LAMP. 
Always Ready for Use 


Packs into a Smail Compass for Traveling. 
MADE BY 


LEWIS & CONGER 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 


New Vork 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


One in each town to ride and exhibit 
sample 1400 bicycle 

1900 Models, best makes, @1 1 to B2O 
"99 & 98 Models. high grade $8 to $13 
500 Second-hand Wheels 


all makes and models. good as new, 
B3 to B10. Great Factory Clearing 


an here on approval and trial wi 


a cent in vance. 
EARN A Bicye distribut- 
any earned 


Address Dept. 918 


dainty, no light so 


charming as the 9 
mellow glow that 
comes from 


| CORDOVA 
Wax Candles € 


armonize with sur- 


STANDARD 
OIL CO. 


wool 


16 West 23d Street 
New York: 166 Broad way 
501 Fulton Street 
169 Tremont Street 
Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut Street 
Chicago: 74 State Street 


FRANKLIN MILLS FLOUR 


Seld b rs everywhere. Send for reci 
FREE. * FI 


A fine flour of 
the entire wheat. 


boo 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, N. Y. 


amALrs FOOD CO., 61 Sth Ave., New 


red in many color tints 


any address on a — a 


e 178 styles of vehiclesand 65styleso 
wan 
‘ 
no reflection so 
roundings in dining 
room, drawing room, 
“aaa bed room or hall. Sold 
Summer, 
Porous 
4 th. Tuustrated | 
Bas 
a wheel last year. Our 1900 propo- pure 
i gition is even more liberal. 
| 
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We have no agents or branch stores. All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Summer Suits,*5 


We have just received from abroad some entirely new 
styles in Suits and Skirts for summer wear. We have had 
these illustrated on a Supplement Sheet, which will be sent 
free, together with our Spring Catalogue and a choice collec- 
tion of samples of suitings, to the lady who wishes to dress 
well at moderate cost. We make every garment to order, 
thus insuring that perfection of fit and finish which is not to 
be found in ready-made goods. /Ve pay all express charges. 


Our catalogue illustrates : 
New Designs in Summer Suits, $4 up. 


In Piqué, Crash, Cotton Covert Cloths, Duck, Linens, etc. 


Yachting and Outing Suits, $4 up. 
Tailor-Made Suits, $10 up. 


In All-wool Serges, Cheviots, Broadcloths, Covert Cloths, Venetians, etc. 
Extra Values in Duck, Pique, and Crash Skirts, $3 up. 


Separate Skirts, $4 up. 


Lined with Percaiine, well stiffened and bound with Cordavas 3 made ot All-wool 


Cloths, Serges, Cheviots, etc., m the latest e 


Special Values in Bicycle Suits in newest fabrics, $5 up. 


Separate Bicycle Skirts, $3.50 up. 


Rainy-day Suits and Skirts made of double-face materials. 


Our line of samples includes the newest materials, many of them bein 
exclusive novelties not shown elsewhere. We also have a special line o 
black goods and fabrics tor second mourning. All orders filled with the great- 
est promptness ; a suit or skirt can be made in three days when necessary. 

Write to-day for Catalogue, Supplement, and Samples; you will get 


them free by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 


Mamma won't care! 
Water 


The unusual beauty in design and finish of all silver 
bearing the famous mar 


1835 R. WALLACE 


has created a new era in silver-plate manufacture. It 
has the distinctive tone and fine appearance of solid 
silver, with all its wearing qualities. The new patterns 


“ JOAN,” “ ASTORIA,” and “STUART” & 


are extremely attractive. Our richly illustrated cata- 
ogue No. 75 H will help you to select silver which will ¢ 
make your table beautiful. Sent free on request. Lead- 
ing dealers sell Wallace guods. 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO. 
Wallingford, Conn. 
Stores in New York, Chicago, San Francisco. London. & 
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RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


OCEAN 


TRADE MARK 


COMFORT 


Hesitate no longer to take any trip. 
rominent travelers and physicians. 
0 cents small or $2 large size bottles, by t 


If you are ever Seasick and wish to enjoy your proposed 
trip to Europe, supply yourself with a bottle of Ocean Com. 


fort Tablets. 


e originator, L. H. HAM 


sickness, and many times sick headache. 
the Head, Heart, Stomach, Bowels, Lungs, or Kidneys unpleas- 
antly; are free from Bromides, Opium, and Coal Tar products, 
These tablets have been tried and are recommended by many 
Ask _ druggist or Ticket Agent. 


They cure, also prevent, seasickness or car- 


They do not affect 


Sent by mail on receipt of 
OND, M.D., Worcester, Mass, 


NOVA 


SCOTIA 
The Delightful Vacation Lands of America 


Reached by the Dominion Atlantic Railway Line from Boston. Three 
palatial twin-screw, nineteen-knot steamers, ‘‘ Priace George,"’ Prince 
Arthur,” and ** Prince Edward,"’ in service present season. 


UNDER 14 HOURS FROM BOSTON 


For full information as to sailings, rates, etc., also delightfully 


The «LAND OF EVANGELINE?” in 


NEW 


BRUNSWICK 


written guide-book entitled “ The Land of Evangeline and Gateways Thither,’’ mailed free, 
write to J. F. MASTERS, New England Supt., 228 Washington St., Boston. 


Europe 


Desirable June Sailings 


LEISURE in, oil grades, first and second 
cabin in connection with whole 
CULTURE or partial tours can still be tur. 
ECONOMY nished. rite stating date and 


accommodations desired. 
Bureau of University Travel, lthaca.\.Y, 


CHEAP TOUR 


Escorted 45-day tour sailing July 2ist, one 
week in Paris. Visiting England, Scotland, 
Belgium, and France, cost $265; with Switz. 
erland $330, 20 other tours. Programmes, 
BAKER’S TOURS, 93 Nassau, New J ork. 


Gettysburg, Luray, Washington 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOUR VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Over the battlefield of Gettysburg, 
through the picturesque Blue Mountains, 
via Hagerstown and Antietam, and down 
the beautiful and historic Shenandoah 
Valley to the unique Caverns of Luray; 
thence across the rolling hiils of Northern 
Virginia to Washington, is the route of 
this tour—a section of the country in- 
tensely interesting from both a historic 
and a scenic standpoint. 

The tour will leave New York 8 A.M., 
and Philadelphia 12:20 P.M., Tuesday, 
May 29, in charge of one of the company’s 
tourist agents, and will cover a — of 
five days. An _ experienced chaperon 
whose especial charge will be unescorte 
ladies, will accompany the trip through- 
out. Round-trip tickets, covering trans- 
portation, carriage drives, and hotel 
accommodations, will be sold at the ex- 


and rates from other points. 

in 

apply. to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 
r 

Brooklyn ; 7 


N. J.; or ad 
out” General 


EUROPE 
TOUR THROUGH. GERMANY 


A retired Captain of the German Army, 
lately Professor of the School of War in 

anover, Prussia, now residing in Buffalo, 
N. Y., intends to make this summer an in- 
structive tour, partly on foot, through Western 
Germany (Hartz Mountains, Wartburg, Ober- 
ammergau, Black Forest, Rhine), and the 
region of Lake Lucerne, with not to ex- 
ceed 4 boys at least 15 years of age. Spe- 
cial attention given to the German Language 
and German History, Highest references. 

ersonal interview with parents desired. Ad- 
dress RANSOM, 1298 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y 


EUROPE 


Series of high-class tours for the season, each 
one embracing the Paris Exposition. Next 
party sails April 28th and May 3d. For the 

[editerranean route, Italy, Switzerland, 
France, and England, special party May 19th, 
S. S. Werra.’ sailings June 2, 20, 21, 
23, 30, and all through July. Several parties 


nearly filled so that early application ts nec- 

essary. For itineraries and reterences, send to 
MRS. M. BM FRAZAR 

72 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 


Europe 


GOING ABROAD on a BICYCLE 
TRIP? Send for “ Bicycling Notes tor 
Tourists Abroad,” 10 cents in stamps. 


LEYLAND LINE 


BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL 


S. S. Cestrian, 9,000 tons, sails June Ist. Also 

June Wth. Ist cabin, $00 and up. 

F.O. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents 
115 State St.. Boston 


London & North Western Ry. 


Popuiar Tourist Line of ** Olde England.”’ 
Liverpool—4 hrs.—London 
Special Vestibuled Trains Liverpool, 
Riverside Stn., to London direct on arrival 

y of steamers from America. 

Chester, Leamington, Stratford-on-Avon, 
Oxford, English Lakes, Wales, Scotland, etc. 
Baggage (hold) Checked New York to Lon- 
don. ull intormation, Folders, Guides, etc. 
A. G. Wand, Gen | Agt, 852 Broadway, N. Y. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


9th Vear. Select parties. Terms 
reasonable. Conducted by Dr. & 
Mrs.H.5S. Pame,Glens Falls, N.Y. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


Parties small and selected 


Circulars on apphcation. 
DUNNING & SAWYER, 106 Congrega- 
tional House, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CRAWFORD TOURS 
PARIS #pecial rties leave for 


urope in May. Fscort 
and fours to all parts of the work: 
ndependent steamer and raii- 
PASSION way tickets. Special induce- 
PLAY ments to clubs and societies. 
llustrated itineraries free. 
CRAWFORD & FLOYD, 5010 Trem- 
vnt Buiiding, Boston ; 220 roadway New 
York City; 1011 Chestnut St., Phila elphia : 
621 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


QIXTH SEASON, small party, 
class, Grat Waldersee June 30, Pala- 
tia”? Aug. 20. Attractive ttinerar including 
Exposition and Passion Play. so 
Exposition, all expenses, ten days, with op- 
portunity for longer stay or independent 
travel. W. H. WHITING, Prin. H. 5., 
Greenfield, Mass. 


Boys’ Annual Summer Tour wy _ ery 


ers." England, Scotland, the Continent, and 
Paris Exposition. Leave New York June 23, 
Hamburg-Amer. Line, returning about Sept. 
8. Address Mr. Epwin STANTON Fievp, 
M.B., Lit.B., Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


first 


EUROPE small 


One or two vacancies im small 
select party of ladies sailing 
gune 13th. Address Miss 
1 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn. 


.M. BARBOUR, 

Summer Mountains 
the 

of Sullivan, Ulster, and-Delaware Counties, 
N. Y., on the main line and branches of the 
New York, Ontario, and Western Railway 
If you are seeking a SUMMER HOME for 
your family in a region of 


Absolute Health at Moderate Cost 


2,000 feet above the sea, with Pure Air, Pure 

‘ater, Pure Milk. send 7 cents for posiage 
to the undersigned, or call and cet free at 
offices below the Su verbly Illustrated Book 
“SUMMER IOMES. of 192 pages. It 

ves list of Hotels, Farm and Boarding 

ouses, with their location, rates of board 
facilities, attractions, &c. On May 29th an 
30th Excursion tickets at reduced rates will 
be sold at 371 Broadway, 1354 Broadway, and 
verry Offices, giving an opportunity of per- 
sonaily selecting a_ Summer home, and also 
enjoying a days fishing inf this delghttul 
season. Tickets good returning Thursday, 


Franklin and West 42d St. Ferries. 
ROOKLYN: 4 Court St., Fulton 
St , 9% Broadway, 801 Manhattan Ave., Eagle 
ce. 
Passenger rates, 2 cents a mile. 
J. C. ANDERSON, General Passenger 
Agent. 56 Beaver St., N. Y. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 
England 


ENGLAND, New 
Bath Hotel, atlock Bath. 
A First-class Family Hotel. All modern 
improvements and every comfort, extensive 
and ornamental Grounds, situated tm the most 
pecturesque part of the PEAK OF DER- 

YSHIRE, and near to Chatsworth, Had 
don Hall, Wingfield Manor, and Dovedale. 


LONDON, 4 Emperor's Gate, South Ken 
sington. Board and residence with every co" 
fort,3 min. walk from Gloucester Road station: 
near Park and Gardens. ‘he Misses Lioug 


F. Zurcher, 37 Finchley Rd.. 
Johns Wood, London, N. 
Mansion, newly furnished. Healthfully « 
cated. Extensive, well-kept grounds. /'us 
at door: underground convenient. Super! 
table and service. Terms reasonable. A¢- 
dress A. J. S., Box 944, New York City. 


XFORD.— Every home comfort. ( lose 

to Cathedral, principal Colleges and 
places of interest. Moderate terms. American 
ret. Mrs. Swift, Micklem Hall, Oxford, Ens. 
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| 
24 from Trenton, $22 from Philadelphia, —~ 
IN NEW YORK: 113, 165, 171, 371, — 
1354 Broadway 4th \ve P 
737 6th Ave..245 Columbus Ave., 153 | 
St.. 273 West 125th St., 173 5th Ave tick 
ress Geo. W. boyd, Assist- 
Passenger Agent, Broad G 
Street Station, Philadelphia. ; 
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RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


England 


Cornwall, Boscastle, E ngiand.— —Wellington 
Hotel lose to King Arthur's ‘astle). irst- 
class Hotel and Coaching House. M agnificent 

Cliff Scenery and Romantic V all 4 Main 
route, Westward Bude, Joscastle, 
Tintagel, ¢ and Newquay. _INCE, Prop. 


7\XFORD, ENGLAND .—Board and 
Q residence in a pleasantly situated house ; 
from 5/6.a day except during mont 
May and June. Bath-room. Mrs. NEALE, 
2 Welt Square, Oxford. 
_ France 


AR tIs.- ~Near the Exhibition. Pension 
Verdin, 100 Ay enue Victor Hugo. Private 
recommended for comfort 

‘Terms moderate. 


p4 
family house high 
oy Amet icans anc 


(oon ROOMS TO RENT IN 

¥ PARIS, near Exposition. Terms mod- 

erate. References. Address Miss GILES, 
io St. Ann’s Ave., New York City. 


nglish. 


Germany 


Baden-Baden (Germany) 
Hotel de la cour de Bade 
Badischer Hof 
FASHIONABLE, First-CLass House. 


\ TIEFSBADEN.— Nassauer Hof.— 

Hotel and Bath ; first-class ; magnificent 
sew building; opposite the Curhouse an 
Imperial Theater. F. ALHLER, Prop. 


MERICANS IN BERLIN will find 

a com ortable home at the Pension of 

FRA AU WILDA, Haliesche Strasse 20 (suc- 

cessor to \Frdalein Beck). Corivenient loca- 

tion: liberal table; opportunity fos speaking 

German. Terms moderate ighest refer- 
ences. Circulars from Outlook. 


Italy 


NOVA SCOTIA 


THE COOL, RESTFUL 


New Summerland 


THE MOST POPULAR AND DIRECT ROUTE IS BY THE 


Fast Mail Express Steamers sail from 
LEWIS WHARF, BOSTON, 
at 2 p.m. every Tuesday and oped 
connecting at Y rarmouth | by boat an 
train for all 


YARMOUTH LINE 


points in the Maritime a inces. Additional sailings during the summer months. 


For guide-books, descriptive folders, and other information address 


H. F. HAMMOND, Agent, YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO. (Limited) 
43 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Masa. 


SUMMER HOMES 
IN VERMONT 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


AND ON 


$4.00 and upward per week. 
Send 4c. postage for Illustrated Book. 
A. W. ECCLESTONI, 8S. P. A. 
353 Broadway, N. Y. 


Canada 


Maine 


wT TKATTON HOUSE, Port Carling, 
.”) Muskoka Lakes, Canada.— Most 


convenient and centrally situated point on 


the Lakes. Exclusively a Tourist House, 
comtortabie and Up-to-date ; baths ; boating, 
fishing, etc. Cool and sa lubrious climate. 


Terms moderate. Apply FRAsER, Prop. 


Casco Bay, Coast of Maine 


Delightful situation ; fine views ; sheltered 
walks; ting, bathing, and fishing ; pure 
air and water; good ah choice company. 
4 miles from railroad stato 


Miss G. SIMPSON, Maine. 


Quiet retirement for 
Muskoka Lakes Cutt retirement 
Send for circular. T. M. ROBINSON, 
Box 186, Gravenhurst, Ontario, Canada. 


CAPE HOUSE, QUEBEC 


CANADA.—Best locality. Rates $1.50 per 
day. Special arrangements by week. 


ELL AGIO, Lake of Como, Italy. 
Hotel Grande Bretagne. First-class; 


heautifully situated; all modern comforts 
arge garden and park. A. ME , Prop. 
Russia 
MOSCOW, RUSSIA 


HOTEL BERLIN 


First-class. 150 beds. Patron. English and 
\merican Tourists. Electric lightinall 
rooms. CLAUSEN CKOTHERS, Prop.(Swiss). 
Telegraph address Hétel Berlin, Moscow. 


Switzerland 


SWITZERLAND 


LAUSANNE 
Grand Motel Riche-Mont 
First-class. Splendidly situated. Patronized 
wy Americans. Write tor tariff and and pamphlet. 


Hotel Euler, Bale, Switzerland 


Upp. Central Station. Electric light. Lift. 
Extensive grounds. Bucuer-Dukrer, Prop. 


venev a, Sw -E nglish Pension 
Villa Albion. Large garden. Terms, fcs. 5 

Every infornmtation and attention. For 

cards, ards, ref., etc., address R. F. Donisthorpe. 


Gena, AU, Lake of Four Cantons. Hotel 
and Pension Miiller. Fine position on 
the lake. Bathing, fishing. First class. Mod- 

erate charges. OLLER, Propr. 


HEIDEN, Switzerland.—2,70 feet 
above the ‘sea. Overlooks Lake Constance. 


FREIHOF ana SCHWEIZERHOF 


first-Crass Horets. Please write for 
pamphlet. Prop., Altherr-Simond. 


att, Switzerland.— Damoth’s Grand 
1dtel. First-class ; most frequented 
\mericans; finest situation; nearest pine we 
carriages to every point. Famil ly pine wood 


howe N.S House, 16 South 
Comfortable private hotel,conv 
ocation ; terms $1.50-$2.00 per day arra 
ment by week. ‘Special terms until July 


Hotel Acadia Bach. 


Finest boating, ‘bathing. Send for 
circulars. I. 


AIN VIEW HOUSE, Cam- 
den, Maine.— High elevation, g _ 
views of mountains, islands, an bay ; 
table and service, best mountain spring Ln. 
perfect sanitation ; good boating, livery, ter 
olf. Open June 25. Address Martinsviile, 
County, Maine, une, 10; after, 
Camden. TIN, Prop. 


AY VIEW HOUSE, Caniden, 
e.—Open all the year; first class in 

every particular; fine view of mountains and 
bay. AMES and WRIGHT, Proprietors. 


Fenwick Hall 


SAYBROOK POINT, CONN. 


Coolest Resort on the Coast 
OPENS JUNE 30th 


Rooms en suite with private baths. Newly 
decorated throughout ; elevator; unsurpas 
nine-hole golf course ; macadam roads ; bowl- 
ing, billiards, tennis; beating, bathing, fish- 
ing. Under the new ‘and successful manage- 
ment of last season. Write for illustrated 
booklet of hotel amd surroundings ; 
official golf rules for 1900. 

J. E. CHATFIELD, 
Hotel Jefferson, Union Sq.. N. Y. 


andian Neck, 
The Montowese Branford, Conn. 
At the widest part of Long Island Sound. The 
most delightful location on the entire coast. 
Fertoculary desirable for families ; all amuse- 
ents; music: electric lights. Send for 
illustrated booklet. W. A. BRYAN, Mer. 


Crest View Sanatorium 


Green wich,Ct.— First-class in al! respects, 
home comforts. H. M. Hircncocx, M.D. 


HAWKHKHUR T 
LITCHFIELD, CONN 
High altitude, pure water, perfect drainage, 
no malaria. Otis passenger eievator. New 
sun parlor. Golfing. Booklet on application. 


Conn. First- 
«« Stevens clipes modern improve- 
t 


ments. Highes Station | a the State. 


The Pocahontas 


GERRISH ISLAND 


Kittery Point, Me. 


FURNISHED COTTAGES TO RENT 
( qgenmanding the entrance of Portsmouth 
Harbor, the most picturesque in New Eng- 
land and the coming Naval Station of the 
North. All warships and vessels ordered to 
oF visiting this port pass in review. na sea- 
hore pastimes. Golt, tennis, etc. Great 
Naval emonstration the comin sumnenes 
Ac dress Mra. C. G. FRANC Mgr., 
* The Abbotstord,”’ Com th Ave.. 


St. Aspinquid Hotel 


eee ME. Seashore and coun- 
Nearest surf bathir etc. 
For booklet, address S. |. Pk 


( XFORD SPRING HOUSE, Ox- 
ford, Maine.—Opens June first. ( 
of the best turnished, most attractive hote 
in New. Eng.an olf Link rine 
livery. Lake and trout brook fishing. Cui- 
sine unsurpassed. C. E. FISHER, Prop. 


THE BEECHES 


PARIS HILL, ME. 

Highest lla in 
gy , Maine. scen- 
ery. No malaria. Open fires. Sunny rooms. 
Baths ; ase . HAMMOND. 


PEMAQUID, MAINE 


The Edgemere and Bay View House 
One of the most beautiful spots on the Maine 
coast to spend a summer's ion. Send 
descriptive booklet. W. TIBBETTS 


Send for booklet. E. C. STEVENS, Prop. 
Maine 

Castine, Me. 

THE ACADIAN (astine, Me. 


attractive golf links; driving; fching. ea- 
sonable rates. W. A. WALKER, Manager. 


he Riversice he 
Open June 1. Open July 2 

Send lor booklets. N.Y. Office | 73 sth. Ave. 
J. H. STACEY, Popham Beach, Me. 


